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Crushing Costs 
Ball Milling costs are made up Bi-epairs, labor, and ey 
: | The repair costs are pniy for balls and seat ! 


bi 


1 In ball mill grinding the ame@unt of abrasion de- 

* pends on the ball load and the tonnage; being 
less with a light balf load and a large tonna e, 
therefore, the lowest possible cost is secured when 
this condition of operation prevails. 


2 
; * 2 The Marcy Mill has a large crushi capacity 

a" 3 * with a comparatively small ball ~ e, and on ote 

*,. ® account of its low pulp line, the ball+ .. + effec- } 

St tive, thereby enabling it to crush cv ard rock with ? 
ease, .The small amount of p: id in the mill 

permits ‘a rapid change of t! nts, which re- . ; 

sults in high tonnage, becau _ crushed material ' 


is delivered quickly to the. .oSSier for separation. 


, aes z Qs ad ; 
, All repair parts have been gare lly designed “ 
3. and oe made of the wr rials. The 
liners, while of heavy conmstructie ay be readily 
passed through the man-holes. _— cers can be made 
of cheaper materials and in m ...g small pieces, but 
we do not recommend it, because of the poor service 
and trouble resulting therefrom._ 


We warn the mining public against misstatements 
on such points as segregation of balls, wear of liners, 
tests, etc. An investigation of Marey mills or of any 
ordinary cylindrical mill will answer these questions 
correctly. , 


* THE MINE AND SMELTER SUPPLY COMPANY. 


A SERVICE STATION WITHIN REACH OF YOU 
DENVER SALT LAKE CITY EL PASO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 42 BROADWAY 
© Underwood. & Underwood. 
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“S-A” SHUTTLE TYPE. 
BELT CONVEYORS 
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A typical installation of 
the “S-A” Shuttle Type 
Belt Conveyor for a large 
copper mining company. 
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“S-A” Shuttle Type Belt 
Conveyors are frequently 
more economical for dis- 
tributing ore to bins than 
ordinary trippers. In the 
installation shown, an in- 
clined “S-A” Belt Con- 
veyor 42 inches wide by 
266 feet centers, delivers 
the ore to a point above 
the bins onto the Shuttle 
Conveyor. This Conveyor 
is 42 inches wide by 116 
feet centers. It is mounted 
upon a portable frame 
supported on rails. It is 
reversible and may thus 
be arranged to deliver to 
any one of the bins within 
a range of over 200 feet. 
The capacity of this sys- 
tem is 10,000 tons per day. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Company, Aurora, Illinois 


Conveying, Screening and Transmission Machinery 


50 Church St., NEW YORK Branch Offices: 1st National Bank Bldg... HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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FIG. 1. CLEANING UP IN A CYANIDE PLANT 


Zinc-Box Practice 


By A. W. ALLEN 





The continued and universal use of zine shaving 
for the precipitation of gold and silver from cya- 
nide solutions is indicative of the practicability 
and advantage of that method. A sound reason 
for its retention is that good results may be 
achieved without fine adjustment. High-grade 
bullion may be obtained by simple methods of 
control, one of the principal advantages of the 
system being that excess zinc, used in quantity 





HE continued utilization of zinc shaving as a 
precipitant of the precious metals in a pregnant 
cyanide solution may be adduced as a justification 
- for epitomizing the various improvements in method 
which have been evolved during many years of prac- 
tice. Until an even more simple method is introduced 
there will be ample scope for the installation of zinc- 





to insure complete or nearly complete precipita- 
tion, may be screened off from the valuable pre- 
cipitate, thus avoiding undue contamination with 
base metal used as a precipitant, and insuring a 
high-grade product without excessive refining 
costs. So long as the zinc-shaving method is not 
replaced by something even simpler and less 
“fool-proof,” there is little likelihood of its being 
relegated to a position of minor importance. 





shaving plants, especially among the smaller installa- 
tions. The zinc-shaving method of gold and silver pre- 
cipitation was the first successful process, from both the 
commercial and metallurgical aspects; and was an in- 
tegral part of the original MacArthur-Forrest method. 

The introduction of a number of improvements in 
connection with the use of zinc, aluminum, and charcoal 
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dust has resulted in the focusing of a considerable 
amount of attention on the use of a precipitant that may 
be automatically added, in proper proportion, to the so- 
lution; but it must be realized that an exact adjustment 
of feed, to precipitate a varying metal content, is im- 
practicable under ordinary conditions. The alternative 
is to add an excess of precipitant, and so insure against 
fluctuations that may occur in the grade of the solu- 
tion. If the ore is of variable grade, it is often found 
impracticable to avoid either the trouble of admixture 
of precious metal with excess precipitant, or the im- 
perfect precipitation of the metal on account of occa- 
sional shortage in the supply of the precipitant. The 
last-mentioned result must usually be avoided at all 
costs, because it generally leads to an otherwise avoid- 
able loss of dissolved gold or silver in the residue. 


POWDERED CHARCOAL AS A PRECIPITANT 


The use of an excess of precipitant is followed by no 
adverse results when gold or a gold compound may be 
precipitated by powdered charcoal. The excess of pre- 
cipitant does not foul the solution, and, although the 
extra ash produced naturally increases the cost of smelt- 
ing, no difficulty is found in separating the ash from 
the gold by means of heat and simple fluxes. With 
metallic precipitants, the necessity for the addition of 
excess base metal is often unavoidable if low-grade 
“barren” solution is needed; and provision must be made 
for fluctuation in precious-metal content. The primary 
cause of such excess may be fouling of the solution. The 
secondary effect is the fouling of the precipitate, which 
may be remedied by the introduction of the necessary 
refining plant. In large installations such a modifica- 
tion is often justified. In medium-sized and small 
plants there is a disposition to look for a simpler and 
equally effective solution of the problem. 


COMBINATION DUST AND SHAVING PRECIPITATION 


When the advantage to be gained by the use of a 
pulverized precipitant for the removal of the bulk of the 
gold and silver is recognized, it has been found practi- 
cable to precede ordinary zinc-shaving precipitation with 
the use of a zinc-dust process, whereby a much higher- 
grade product is obtained as a result of the subnormal 
use of the precipitant and the avoidance of an unneces- 
sary contamination of gold and silver with excess zinc. 
The partly precipitated solution is then barrenized by 
being passed through zinc shavings, from which the 
metals are recovered in the usual way. 

The conservative retention of zinc shavings is almost 
entirely due to the fact that the design and construction 
of the equipment present no difficulties, and operation 
and adjustment are exceedingly simple. The economy 
of the method, in many instances, may be questioned, 
but it possesses the great advantage of being uni- 
versally applicable as a precipitant in the cyanidation 
of ores of almost every class, and of solutions of even 
the lowest grade. An immense surface of precipitant 
can be provided, and excess zinc can be to a large ex- 
tent removed from the resulting precious-metal sludge 
by simple screening or other separating methods. 

In cyaniding silver ores it is practicable to operate 
so that all excess zinc is returned to the boxes after 
the precipitate has been separated out by means of 
screening. A comparatively coarse shaving is suitable, 
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as the problem of the elimifiation of excess zine asso- 
ciated with the silver presents no difficulties, and 1-400 
in. in thickness may be used. Even coarser cutting is 
often found desirable. With gold ores, on the other 
hand, there is usually a variable amount of “short” zinc 
which it is not advisable to return to the boxes. This is, 
therefore, either roasted or acid treated. Under such 
conditions it is advisable to use a fine shaving, and 1-750 
in. is a thickness often adopted. Owing to the varied 
conditions prevailing in cyanide work, it is preferable 
to experiment with a number of thicknesses of shaving 
before deciding as to the type most desirable. 


HINTs ABOUT DRESSING BOXES 


One of the commonest causes for zinc-box trouble 
is due to cloudy solutions. For this there is no excuse. 
Slime can be separated by simple means, and very fine 
flocculent material, remaining after opportunity to set- 
tle has been provided, should be removed by means of a 
clarifying press. The press should be required fo 
handle only exceedingly fine matter. The amount of 
this is usually small, so that crystal-clear solution is 
always passing through the boxes, and the filter press 
needs cleaning out only occasionally. Ample storage 
for unclarified solution is advisable; and it is usually 
practicable to erect the vat to carry this at an elevation, 
so that the gravity pressure will be sufficient to insure 
continuous filtration in the press. A head of from 
15 to 30 ft. is usually ample, although a greater pres- 
sure may be useful if an abnormal amount of obstinate 
non-settling matter is found in the solution. 


CALCULATING ZINC-BoOx CAPACITY 


Zinc-box capacity. is calculated on the basis of the 
number of tons of solution that can be satisfactorily 
precipitated per cubic foot of zinc, in position, per 24 
hours. This datum is found empirically, but too much 
reliance should not be placed on the tests usually made 
to determine it. Zinc boxes are cheaply constructed, 
and an additional two or three compartments, over and 
above the number actually required, will be found an 
invaluable aid in simplifying operations and in short- 
ening the time of clean-up. 


NUMBER OF ZINC-BOX COMPARTMENTS 
May BE VARIED 


Assuming ample capacity, a great saving of labor 
will be effected by adopting a system which takes into 
consideration the fact that the precipitating efficiency 
of a compartment of zinc shavings gradually decreases 
from the time circulation begins. If no excess capacity 
is provided, the adjusted amount of zinc will suffice to 
satisfy precipitation requirements for so short a time 
that perpetual dressing is unavoidable. This is unde- 
sirable, and may be prevented by the exercise of a little 
forethought. 

A seven-compartment box, such as is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, is one of a number of types in common use. Ex- 
perimentation may indicate that complete and satisfac- 
tory precipitation is possible with four freshly packed 
compartments. Further empirical data should be ob- 


tained to demonstrate the period which will ordinarily 
elapse before the barren solution gains in metal content, 
on account of the disintegration and short-circuiting 
of the solution and the occlusion of the zinc surface 
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with deposited gold and Silver. A little investigation 
may show that 48 hours will elapse before there is ap- 
preciable rise in the grade of effluent solution. The fifth 
compartment in the box may then be packed; and, if 
this action staves off a rise in metal content in the 
effluent for 24 hours, the sixth compartment can be 
packed during the next day. The work of filling a clean 
compartment with fresh zinc is a matter of only a few 
minutes; and, by adopting a suitable modification of the 
plan outlined, a considerable saving of labor may often 
be effected, and the liability of mechanical loss of 
precious metal may be correspondingly reduced. 


CONCENTRATION OF PRECIPITATE NECESSARY 


An objection to the aforementioned plan—that it 
will involve an undesirable distribution of precious 
metal over the surface of a large amount of zinc—does 
not hold good for about half the usual time between 
clean-ups, that is, during that period which immediately 
follows one of them. With the approach of a clean-up, 
it becomes necessary to dress the boxes more often, 
and so make conditions most favorable for the dispo- 
sition of the maximum amount of precious metal with 
the minimum amount of zinc. Therefore, fresh zinc 
should never be placed in the first compartment. If @ 
layer of coarser material is needed to ensure even per- 
colation of the solution, or to form a bed for the short 
zine which has accumulated, long filaments from one 
of the lower compartments, which are already plated, 
should be used. 


First COMPARTMENT NEED NoT BE ALWAYS FILLED 


The first compartment in a zinc box need not always 
be filled with precipitant. It is highly advisable that 
the dissolving effect of the incoming solution, always 
greatest at its first contact with the shavings, should 
be expended on short zinc, and this attacking action 
should be concentrated on the first compartment as 
much as possible before the clean-up, and the precious- 
metal sludge removed in a concentrated form. It is, 
therefore, better to reduce the depth of fine material 
in the first compartment, rather than to add too much 
coarse shavings. A considerable saving in time and ex- 
pense has often been made by regulating the box-dress- 
ing operations along the suggested lines. 


UNDESIRABLE FEATURES IN ZINC-BOx DESIGN 


A few types of zinc boxes may be mentioned in order 
to discourage their further use and possible adoption. 
One of these has a flat, level bottom, and cannot be 
cleaned up without an inordinate amount of labor. The 
second type has either flat or sloping bottom, but no 
means of drainage. A third undesirable type is of such 
dimensions that, when dressing or cleaning up, two 
operators, one on each side of the com~rartment, can- 
not conveniently reach all parts. A fourth type to be 
avoided has the bottom of each compartment sloping 
to a central discharge point, which is, therefore, in an 
inaccessible position underneath the box. The dis- 
charges from each compartment are directly connected 
with a main pipe by means of T-pieces; and flow is con- 
trolled by means of wooden plugs driven from the inside 
of the box, which are accessible only when the solution 
is lowered. Apart from the difficulty, if not impossi- 
bility, of regulation at clean-up ‘times, the trouble 
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which must inevitably occur with heavy gold or silver 
precipitate in an inaccessible pipe can well be imagined. 

A type of zinc box that is eminently satisfactory, 
economical to operate, and neat in appearance is shown 
in Fig. 2. It will be noticed that it is supported on an 
iron framework base, thus permitting absolute cleanli- 
ness underneath. A smooth concrete floor, draining 
to the clean-up or other sump, is, of course, a feature 
of construction. 


CLEAN-UP PRACTICE 


Previous to-the clean-up it is advisable to operate the 
boxes with a minimum of zinc consistent with satisfac- 
tory precipitation. Periods between dressings will be- 
come less as the date approaches. The final dressing 
before the clean-up should include the moving up of all 
the zinc in the lower compartments of the box, and the 
cleaning out of the last three or possibly four com- 
partments, by transferring any cloudy solution, or 
sludge found below the screen, to the point of solution 
intake, so that the gold and silver precipitate in it can 
be recovered at the clean-up. 

Just before the clean-up it is often practicable to fill 
two or even three of the lower compartments with fresh 
zinc. These will accumulate no appreciable quantity of 
metal during the space of 12 hours or so. When the 
busy day comes, not only will it be unnecessary to touch 
these compartments, but it will be possible to begin 
the flow of solution as soon as the upper compartments 
have been cleaned out, and the excess zinc has been 
returned. 


LABOR AND TIME SAVING AT THE CLEAN-UP 


In most plants no extra skilled help is available at 
clean-up time, and attention must often be divided 
between the clean-up and regular routine duties. Under 
these conditions any plan that insures labor saving, 
without in any way impairing the results, should be 
encouraged by the superintendent. If the work con- 
nected with the monthly or semi-monthly clean-up can 
be distributed more evenly over the day preceding and 
that following, as well as over the busy day itself, 
operations will be found to proceed much more smoothly. 
The adoption of the suggestions outlined in the pre- 
ceding paragraph resulted in a saving of 12 hours in 
cleaning-up operations in one plant, with the very 
reverse to impairment of efficiency. The zinc boxes 
were all in operation before noon on the opening day 
of the clean-vt:, whereas previous practice had invari- 
ably resv'tog in delays that postponed transference of 
unpressed precipitate, the teasing of zinc, and the pack- 
ing of the boxes far into the night. When important 
work is afoot, attention should be paid, in preliminary 
planning, to that arrangement of routine which elimi- 
nates the unnecessary, so that the chaos that too often 
accompanies a clean-up may be avoided. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ZINC AT CLEAN-UP TIME 


The half-tone at the beginning of this article is an 
excellent illustration of what should be avoided. The 
boxes were erected so that the operator must stand in 
a back-breaking attitude to do his work; and a use for 
the valve placed on each of the exit pipes can be known 
only to the designer. The number of tubs of plated 
zine standing around and piled on top of the boxes is 
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reminiscent of the confusion that often exists when an 
inexperienced hand is setting out on a journey, and, as 
a preliminary, has surrounded himself with his numer- 
ous effects before beginning to pack his trunks. 

Little or no long zinc need be removed from the box 
in most instances. The adoption of a logical system 
will obviate a great amount of labor, and save time and 
temper. It may be assumed that the contents of the 
first two compartments are fairly well down when the 
work begins. Immediately after the solution (or cleans- 
ing water) has been shut off, the amount of liquor in 
these two compartments should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, so that only sufficient remains to make the wash- 
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FIG. 2. CROSS AND LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF WELL- 
DESIGNED ZINC BOX 
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ing of any long zinc effective. The liquid may be low- 
ered by bucketing the surplus over the edge of the 
first compartment, so that it passes into the bottom of 
the second, and so on. Any coarse zinc remaining in 
the first compartment is then washed, before the screen 
is raised, and transferred to the second compartment. 
As soon as practicable the valve or plug on the outlet 
pipe is opened, and the contents of the compartment 
are flushed to the clean-up sump, over which the neces- 
sary sieve is placed. 

The screen to support the zinc is washed with a 
spray, and replaced; and repacking is begun. A laver 
of plated zinc, taken from a lower compartment, forms 
a suitable bed, after which the coarse zinc is replaced, 
and the compartment finally filled with washed zinc 
from the second compartment, which is then cleaned 
out and filled in the same way. In lowering the solu- 
tion level in subsequent compartments, any slightly 
cloudy liquid encountered can be returned to the first 
compartment. 

The cleaning-up of any number of units is merely a 
question of duplicating the method described. It is 
entirely unnecessary to permit trays and tubs of oxi- 
dized steaming zinc to remain exposed in the manner 
frequently to be observed. Except as to the treatment of 
the material in the first compartment, already detailed, 
all zinc, as soon as washed, should be immediately 
packed in another compartment. , 


NEW ZINC ADDITION OFTEN UNNECESSARY 
; AT CLEAN-UP TIME 


If the practice of cleaning out and filling up the final 
compartments just before the clean-up is adopted, it 
will, unless a considerable amount of zinc is removed, 
obviate the necessity for the handling of new zinc, or, 
in any event, only a small quantity will be necessary 
on the day the boxes are cleaned out. One or two 
empty compartments may be left in the center of the 
box, but this is of no consequence, and the regular 
arrangement can be resumed as soon as the clean-up 
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is over and there is opportunity to attend to unim- 
portant and temporarily deferred details. 


RATE OF SOLUTION FLOW THROUGH ZINC Box 


An important factor in successful operation is correct 
rate of flow of solution through the zinc box. The 
supply pipe is not invariably under a constant head, so 
that it is impossible to adjust the amount of solution 
entering the box according to the position of the hand- 
wheel on the valve. Usually the level of the liquor in 
the last compartment is taken as a rough indication, 
or the exit pipe is plugged so that only a certain amount 
will pass through. All these methods are unsatisfac- 
tory. A rapid method of computing, with tolerable 
accuracy, the rate of flow in fluid tons per 24 hours is 
imperative, so that this may be adjusted to conform to 
the condition and quantity of zinc in the box. Greater 
attention to this detail results in a saving of cyanide 
and zinc, and insures uniformity in grade of tail 
solution. 


RATE OF FLOW BASED ON WEIR MEASUREMENT 
FORMUL 


Realizing that the ordinary compartment, with its 
leveled overflow, presented unusual opportunities for an 
estimation, by means of the ordinary weir formule, of 
solution passing, I once decided to control the flow 
by regulation, after measuring the height of the liquid 
at the back of the last compartment, as compared with 
the level of the partition at the point of overflow. Owing 
to the comparatively narrow limits of rise and fall, 





FIG. 3. RECORDER SO GRADUATED AS TO INDICATE 
SOLUTION FLOW 


direct estimations proved to be impracticable, but re- 
sults would have been better had the overflow wic'h for 
this particular compartment been constricted to a few 
inches. The measurements were made by means of a 
burette with stopper removed, placed in the compart-. 
ment, Inside this there was a float indicator, on the 
top of which a wire finger indicated the rise or fall 
by means of a scale on the outside of the burette. 

None of the well-known tables in various engineer- 
ing pocket books, or treatises on hydraulics, were of 
any value for weir measurements of a fraction or so of 
an inch in water depth, and attempts to compute a new 
formula which would give consistent and truthful re- 
sults for very low heads were unsuccessful. It was 
therefore decided to graduate the recording apparatus 
by means of figures obtained empirically. For this pur- 
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pose a cubic foot measure was taken and the tonnage 
calculated by time according to the table presented 
herewith. A recorder was built, as shown in Fig. 3, 
which could doubtless have been improved upon had 
petter facilities existed. ; 

TABLE FOR CALCULATING APPROXIMATE FLUID TONS 


PER 24 HOURS BY TIME TAKEN TO FILL A 
1-CU.FT. MEASURE 


Tons per _ Tons per Tons per 
Seconds 24 Hours Seconds 24 Hours Seconds 24 Hours 
1 2700 21 128 41 . 66 
2 1350 22 123 42 64 
3 900 23 ine 43 63 
4 676 24 112 44 61 
5 540 25 108 45 60 
6 450 26 104 46 59 
7 386 27 100 47 57 
8 337 28 96 48 56 
9 300 29 93 49 55 
10 270 30 90 50 54 
11 245 31 87 51 53 
12 225 32 84 52 52 
13 207 33 82 53 51 
14 193 34 80 54 50 
15 180 35 77 55 49 
16 169 36 75 56 48 
17 159 37 73 57 47 
18 150 38 71 58 47 
19 142 39 69 59 46 
20 135 40 67 60 45 


Efficient control of solution-flow through zine boxes 
is a matter of considerable importance. The quantity 
and condition of the zinc varies from day to day, and 
automaticity is consequently impracticable. A method 
of direct reading should therefore be welcomed. 


Ontario Mines Production in 1918 


The returns received by the Ontario Bureau of Mines 
from the smelteries, refining works, and metalliferous 
mines of the province for the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1918, are summarized in the accompanying table, 
which, for purposes of comparison, gives figures for the 
corresponding period in 1917: 


SUMMARY OF ONTARIO MINES PRODUCTION, FIRST NINE 
MONTHS, 1918 


Product 1917 1918 
CONG, ON esis RAS ie te eer eer em sRas 326,779 (@) 332,644 (g) 
GEG OGRS Clie wisn b went da ve op waenes 15,236,002 13,145,596 
Cobalt, -misieies Wiis. oo wine cae ees 295,866 317,291 
COBDOE:. TMUMINGS (Asiéew s.0 bth cteee. | ea ent 359,713 
NICHE \SEEENIG, Wie cic cess mens 166,921 582,992 
DICKGD OU TU 6 Fg draw Sits wisin OS 0% 10,831 5,592 
COMGIE,. Ce. DW iiarius 6 Bbc be 60a etme 76,769 397,728 
Other cobalt and nickel compounds, lb. 276,217 367,923 
ee ere 65,827 43,631 
he PA EE cadndiasis ave BH oa Res ee 1,080,000 1,291,971 
Nickel in matte, tons.............. 31,064 33,508 
Commer “Tin Wistie,. TONE. .6nc 66 ects 15,928 17,052 
COMBED ORG; LOM si o.c60is C6 8b hi ees 2,65 16 
EO. ORG COMMS 605.0668 00 0 ueegaes 138,808 164,243 
Pid TGR, CORB S 6.6.6 Fie Sieil e cin eas 513,232 541,564 


In 1917 nickel and copper in the form of matte were valued at 
25 and 20c. per lb. respectively. For 1918 the values have been 
placed at 30c. for nickel and 20c. for copper. 

(a) Estimated by dividing value by $20.67. 


Gold production has been well maintained for the 
period, considering adverse war conditions, which have 
been aggravated rather than improved during 1918. 
The signing of the armistice on Nov. 11 will have the 
effect of releasing men almost immediately from mu- 
nition plants, and this will tend to relieve the labor 
shortage which the mining industry as a whole has ex- 
perienced. The value of the output, $6,875,766, exceeds 
that for the corresponding period in 1917. This was 
produced from 711.185 tons of ore milled. In addition, 
65,939 oz. of silver, worth $64,029, was recovered. The 
Hollinger and the McIntyre mines continue to be the 
largest. producers, the output respectively being valued 
at $4,685,586 and $1,206,875. New producers this year 
include the Davidson, at Porcupine; the Patricia, at 
Boston Creek, and the Lake Shore, at Kirkland Lake. 


“ 
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From the last mentioned, since milling operations 
started in March, 11,253 tons of ore was treated, with a 
recovery in gold and silver of $271,265, or $24.10 per 
ton. At the Boston Creek a new find of gold telluride 
on the Miller Independence has attracted a great deal 
of attention to this camp. 

Despite a decline in ounces produced, the output of 
silver for the first nine months of 1918, if maintained 
for the rest of the year, will probably equal in value 
that of any other year in the history of the Cobalt camp. 
The average New York price of metal for the period was 
95.21 c. per oz., the present price of silver being $1.013. 
Mines shipping 750,000 oz. or over are Nipissing, Min- 
ing Corporation of Canada, Kerr Lake, and O’Brien. 
Shippers this year to date include mines that have been 
idle for some time. Among them are the Edwards & 
Wright, Ltd., operating the Green Meehan, at North 
Cobalt; the Silver Eagle and Keeley mines, in South 
Lorrain, and Peterson Lake. Many of the mines are 
now treating slimes and tailing dumps by flotation 
methods. 

The southern Ontario refineries treated 2758 tons of 
ore, 1208 tons of concentrates, and 1847 tons of resi- 
dues, with a recovery of 3,655,975 oz. of silver, in ad- 
dition to cobalt and nickel in the form of metal, oxides, 
and other compounds of these metals. About one-third 
of the output of cobalt metal by the Deloro Smelting 
and Refining Co. was used in the production of “stel- 
lite.” Nickel metal from silver-cobalt-nickel ores was 
marketed to the extent of 224,787 lb., worth $89,275. 

The only copper-ore shipment was a trial lot by the 
Hudson Copper Co., of Havilah. High operating costs, 
increased freight rates and smelting charges, and lack 
of a customs smeltery within the province contribute 
to make copper mining unprofitable at present. As a 


‘result of the operations at the new Port Colborne re- 


finery of the International Nickel Company of Canada, 
there was a production of metallic nickel and copper 
from nickel-copper matte. The refinery started last 
July, and up to the end of September had produced 
358,205 lb. of nickel and 359,713 lb. of copper.: The 
Copper Cliff and Coniston smelteries treated 1,141,089 
tons of ore, producing therefrom 64,926 tons of matte, 
containing 33,688 tons of nickel and 17,232 tons of 
copper. 

The production of pig lead was in excess of the 1917 
output, but a lower price prevailed. The only mine and 
smeltery operating is that of the James Robertson Es- 
tate, at Galetta, on the Ottawa River. The entire 
product is shipped to the headquarters of the company 
at Montreal. The output of molybdenite concentrates 
shows a decrease. Molybdenum is one of the war 
metals, and as a result of the armistice the demand 
has declined. Early in the year the International 
Molybdenum Co., of Orillia, and the Tivani Electric 
Steel Co., of Belleville, produced ferromolybdenum 
to the extent of 19,410 lb., worth $59,153. Elec- 
tric Foundries, Ltd., of Orillia, produced in experi- 
mental work 1800 Ib. of ferromanganese. This last- 
mentioned company and the Tivani company are now 
engaged in the electric-furnace production of low phos- 
phorus pig iron. 





Remember the Comfort Fund of the 27th Lugineers. 
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Feeding .Flotation Oil in the Coeur.d’Alenes . 


By C. T. RICE 





Some flotation oils flow freely and can be dripped 
by simple means into the pulp stream in even and 
regular quantity. In this paper various methods 
and contrivances adopted to insure a regular sup- 
ply, of the proper quantity, of the various classes 
of oil, are described and comment made thereon. 





tically all easy-running, clean oils, such as No. 

5 G. N. S. pine oil, No. 2 Cleveland-Cliffs hard- 
wood creosote, No. 8 G. N. S., No. 350 Pensacola and 
pine tar oils, they are generally dropped in the pulp 
from a can through an ordinary cock. At a few of the 
mills, feeders are used. One of the best of these is the 
pump used at the Gold Hunter plant. Others are on the 
displacement idea first adopted in the district by Mike 
P. Dalton, at the Frisco plant, when difficulty was ex- 
perienced in feeding the oil regularly and in a small 
enough amount. In such displacement feeders, water is 
dropped through a pipe that carries it underneath the 
oil in the can that feeds it to the pulp. Thus, by 
regulating the drip of the water, the feed of the oil is 
also regulated. When a collector oil, as a heavy creo- 
sote, is to be fed, it is often mixed with enough No. 5 
pine or other light oil to make it lighter than water, 


\ THE oils used in the Coeur d’Alenes are prac- 
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FIG. 1. DALTON OIL FEEDER 


and then fed to the pulp by displacement. The favorite 
proportion is 80% pine oil to 20%. heavy creosote. Often 


' it is net desirable to have any more of the lighter oil in 


the pulp than is already in it when the collector is added. 
When that is the case, the displacement feeder can still 
be used by making up a salt solution of sufficient 
strength to float the heavy oil. Then the oil can be dis- 
placed by dropping this solution into the oil well. This 
method of feeding heavy oil was used at the Bunker Hill 
& Sullivan plant when different oils were being tried on 
Bunker Hill ore. 





’ The Dalton type of feeder used at the Hercules plant . 


'2<to feed oil to the different compartments of the five-cel] 


Janney machines treating granular slime is shown in 
Fig. 1. Sight glasses are used on the oil wells of one of 
the feeders to show the amount of oil that is in each of 
them at any time, but it has not been found to be of 
sufficient advantage to warrant its installation on the 
latest type. 

A pipe carries water to an upper box, which constantly 
overflows so as to keep the pressure the same at all times 
upon the different cocks from which the water is dripped 


FIG. 2. OIL FEEDER USED AT GOLD HUNTER PLANT 


into the oil boxes below. ‘The pipe that catches each 
water drip enters the oil well at the side and near the 
top, and then goes down through the oil almost to the 
bottom of the well, so as to displace the oil without 
mixing with it. Each oil well has a drain pipe through 
which the water is drawn off when more oil must be 
added to the well. At the Hercules plant, the oil used in 
the different flotation machines is piped to the feeders 
from a large steel tank at the top of the mill, into which 
oil is loaded from the upper railroad track, a tank car at 
atime. This is an especially convenient and economical 
way of handling the oil when much is used. 

Details of the construction of the oil feeder used at 
the Gold Hunter plant are shown in Fig. 2. The feeder 
consists of a steel base plate A, 10-in. long by 4 in. wide 
by 2-in. thick, bolted to a timber. On this is attached 
the brass pump cylinder B, and the bearings /, that 
carry the drive shaft F. On this shaft is bolted the’ 
pulley J and the cam E, which is nothing but a cylin= 
drical disk mounted ‘eccentrically on the driving shaft. 
This disk operates against another disk, G, shrunk on the 
end of the pump plunger C. The forward travel of this 
plunger is effected by the push of. the eccentric disk 
against the disk end of the plunger. Its reverse motion 
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is effected by a spiral spring which surrounds the plun- 
ger guide box D and seats against the end of the cyl- 
inder. Stroke adjustment is made by the screw H, 
which is mounted in a small pedestal carried by 
the base plate and which regulates the travel of the 
plunger and the amount of the oil fed. The guide barrel 
D is made of brass and screws into the end of the cyl- 
inder B. This cylinder is made by boring out a barrel 
for the plunger in one end of a brass block and then con- 
necting this cylinder pocket by ;4,-in. ducts, N, with #-in. 
holes, L and M, bored down from the top to receive 3-in. 
balls that act as valves to the pumps. 

The oil enters the pump through duct K, ; in. in 
diameter, drilled from the side to connect with valve 
pocket ZL and tapped to receive a #-in. pipe. The oil 
discharges through the top of valve pocket M, which is 
also tapped to receive a ¢-in. pipe. Valve pocket L is 
similarly tapped, and is closed with a plug as soon as the 
steel ball that serves as the valve has been put into the 
valve pocket. 

The feature of the pump is that it has no stuffing box 
and uses steel balls for valves. It is simple in construc- 
tion and design, and its parts are easily accessible. The 
plunger, cylinder, and guide barrel may at first seem 
long, but they must be made so in order to give the pump 
long life. In the absence of a stuffing box, dependence 
is placed entirely upon the long, tight fit between the 
plunger, cylinder, and barrel guide. At first this barrel 
guide was made much shorter than shown, but, owing to 
the side thrust developed by the friction between the 
driving disk and the end disk of the plunger, side wear 
was such that in about four months the barrel guide had 


to be renewed. A long guide barrel was then adopted, 
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FIG. 3. 


DRIP OIL FEEDER 


and the pump has now run a year and a half without re- 
quiring any renewal and with little appreciable wear. 

The driving shaft is belted so as to run at about 14 
r.p.m., and the control screw is adjusted so that there 
is a travel to the plunger from to i in., according to 
the amount of oil needed by the pulp. Advantages in 
this pump are simplicity and positiveness of the feed, 
as well as its ease and delicacy of adjustment. 

A simple and satisfactory oil feeder is the drip wheel 


° 
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(Fig. 3) used by H. M. Throndson at the Sweeney plant. 
This consists of a belt-driven wooden hybi into which 
bent baling-wire spokes are inserted. These spokes dip 
into an oil pan and drop the oil as they reach the launder 
that feeds the pulp to the emulsifying Pachuca. - This 
feeder is simple and effective, and the number of drops 
is easily changed by adding or taking out spokes or by 





FIG. 4. 


OIL DROP SPLITTER 


altering the speed at which the hub rotates. The feed 
pan can be supplied by drip from another pan, through 
a cock, or in several other ways, but probably best by 
drip from a feed can. This wheel can be used to feed 
any kind of oil, light or heavy. 

An effective way of splitting the oil feed that may 
prove of utility has been devised by Mr. Throndson. 
This drop splitter (Fig. 4) is made by taking a 4-in. pipe 
and cutting away half of it for a distance of about 4 in. 
along the middle. The pipe is then bent back so that the 
two legs form an angle of about 90° with each other. 
The edge formed by the bend is then filed to a knife 
edge, and the splitter is so mounted that the drop will 
fall on this edge and be cut in two. 


Chino Copper Co. 


The 28th quarterly report of the Chino Copper Co., 
covering the months of July, August, and September, 
1918, shows that 932,000 tons of ore was treated, being 
an average daily tonnage of 224 more than for the 
second quarter. The average copper content of the ore 
was 1.6233%, as compared with 1.5773% for the pre- 
vious quarter. The gross production of copper con- 
tained in concentrate from milling operations is given 
as 10,449,195 lb., but it is probable that 19,449,195 Ib. 
is the correct figure. This compares with 19,030,992 Ib. 
extracted during the previous quarter. Total income 
for the period amounted to $1,035,749.22, of which 
$869,980.00 was distributed as dividends. 


& 
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Australian Metal Associations and 
Small Mines 
MELBOURNE CORRESPONDENCE 


Lead, zinc, copper, and, probably, tin are now being 
handled in Australia by the _ respective ‘Metal 
Associations.” They arrange all exports and sales. 
During the scarcity of ships, these associations have 
been invaluable in securing f.o.b. contracts. However, 
through no fault of the Associations, the owners of 
small mines have not benefited by these f.o.b. contracts 
to anything like the same extent as have the operators 
of large mines. 

The large mines have been able to join the large 
smelting works, and so obtain the lowest treatment 
charges. The small mine cannot do so. The owner 
of the small mine must sell his ore to one lead works, 
or to one copper works, as there is today only one 
custom plant for each kind of ore within the common- 
wealth. The operating costs of smelting works have 
risen along with all other costs, and their charges 
have necessarily been raised also. The owner of the 
small mine finds that his own costs have also risen, and 
that today, in spite of the high metal prices, his 
margin of profit is rather less than in pre-war 
times. As an example, a lead concentrate of 66% lead, 
20 oz. silver, 14% sulphur, and 6% zinc was worth 
approximately £9 13s. per ton net return at works 
in May, 1914, and in May, 1918, it was worth £14 15s. 
The percentage of increase in net return is about 
balanced by the percentage of increase in charges, which 
were £4 14s. 6d. in 1914 and are now &7 5s. 3d. per ton. 
The owner of the small mine needs to make a larger 
profit than the operators of the large mine, as his quan- 
tity of material handled and general scale of operation 
are so much less. His costs, moreover, are higher 
than are those of the large mines, as his methods and 
equipment are necessarily less efficient. Thus, the 
owner of the small mine is forced to put back a far 
greater proportion of his profits into development than 
is necessary in the case of the larger mine, as his 
reserves of ore are small. 

The future of the Australian mining industry is 
bound up with that of the small mines, for they are 
the potential “new producers.” If some of them do not 
become large mines, the industry is bound to languish. 
Investors are loath to embark on new enterprises while 
the effect of the “peace gap” on the prices of metals is 
still so uncertain. They cannot see how any substantial 
fall in costs and returning charges can compensate for 
the expected fall in metal prices. 


Australian Tin Production 
SYDNEY CORRESPONDENCE 


A review of Australian tin production during the 
last 25 years shows some curious fluctuations. Thus, 
in 1894, with tin at £68, about 5800 long tons was 
won, while in 1898 the yield was only 2400 tons, al- 
though the price of tin averaged £71. The maximum 
amount produced was in 1906, when, with tin at £180, 
about 6500 tons was exported. It would seem logical 
for the output to vary with the price of tin; neverthe- 
less in 1910, with tin at £156, there was a production 
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of 4500 tons; in 1916-17, with tin over £200, only about 
2600 tons was produced, and last year, 1917-18, with 
tin nearer £400 than £300, the production was approxi- 
mately 3600 tons. The last two periods are from June 
30; the others are to Dec. 31. 

In the period from 1894 to 1898, tin dredging, as 
now practiced, was unknown. New Zealand dredging 
methods were tried, adapted, and gradually improved, 
and the alluvial ground, too poor for the old methods, 
became valuable. The maximum yield of 1906 marked 
the end of the cheap dredging and hydraulicking meth- 
ods, especially in the old tin flelds which were formerly 
hand-worked by diggers. The alluvial deposits, both 
virgin and old, have been gradually worked out. 

With tin selling at a price in excess of £200 in 
1916-17, the low yield was caused by the combined 
effect of increased costs due to war, and decreasing 
alluvial areas, as well as the absence of new fields. 
The increase, only 1000 tons (from 2600 to 3600) in 
1917-18 indicated the maximum production of the known 
tin deposits, under the stimulus of record prices. 

Tin at a selling price of £400 per ton meant that 
ground yielding only half the tin per cu.yd. was profit- 
able as compared with the conditions in 1910. One 
would expect under these circumstances that many 
alluvial and lode mines, hitherto unworkable, would 
come into production. No doubt, if there were any 
stability to the high prices, a large amount of such 
ground, now idle, would have been opened. It takes 
time to sample and equip the low-grade deposits, and 
capital, on any large scale, is shy, and the continuance 
of high prices is uncertain. 

The truancy records of the public schools in some 
parts of New South Wales, Queensland, and Tasmania 
reflect the effect of high tin prices. The local boy 
reckons that ls. for a jam tin of ore is well worth 
the risk of the cane. 

Up to this year, tin has been unrestricted in Australia. 
In the future, the entire tin production will be han- 
died by one Australian firm of metal buyers. The 
conclusion is that without new discoveries the 
Australian output will fall in spite of high prices. 
The possibility of new tin fields being discovered in 
the unprospected half of the continent is good. 
Favorable indications are not wanting, but the pros- 
pectors are few and old. 


Ray Consolidated Copper Co. 


The 29th quarterly report of the Ray Consolidated 
Copper Co., covering the months of July, August, and 
September, 1918, shows that 845,400 tons of ore was 
milled, containing 1.602% copper. The average daily 
tonnage is 9189, as compared with 9690 for the pre- 
vious quarter. The decrease was due to floods and the 
shutting down of the mill for six days. The mill ex- 
traction was 75.18%, as compared with 75.81% for 
the previous three months. The gross production of 
copper contained in concentrate was 20,358,589 Ib., and 
the total income was $883,348.34. Dividends absorbed 
$1,182,884.25, leaving a deficit for the quarter of 
$299,535.91. 





The Fourth Liberty Loan—The Committee on Mining of 
the Rainbow Division of the Fourth Liberty Loan took third 


place with $55,000,000 raised in subscriptions. 
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Standardization of Mining Methods 
V—Fire Protection for Metal Mines 


By CHARLES A. MITKEt+ 





Various causes are responsible for the 35 active 
mine fires that have occurred in the Southwest 
in recent years. The methods used by the differ- 
ent companies to combat fires are likewise varied, 
some of the features being open to question as to 
their efficacy. Mr. Mitke outlines a method of 
protection against fires, as well as of procedure 
when they occur, that may be found acceptable as 
a standard. The subjects of fires in shafts and 
stations and of those in workings are treated sep- 
arately. Advantages of mechanical ventilation 
as an aid in fire fighting are again pointed out. 





development and operation of mines. The loss of 

life, damage to property, and utter disorganization 
of regular routine which frequently accompany them 
make them occurrences to be dreaded by mining organ- 
izations. The period of confusion immediately follow- 
ing their discovery and preceding the time when an or- 
ganized method of attack shall have been planned is 
generally the most critical, due to the lack of definite 
working plans; men frequently expose themselves un- 
necessarily and often incur serious injuries, which at 
times prove fatal. 

During recent years there have been approx- 
imately 35 active mine fires in the Southwest. Twelve 
of these were shaft fires, but the majority occurred in 
stopes, or in drifts and raises directly connected with 
stopes. 


Pees: are the preatest hazards encountered in the 


CAUSES OF MINE FIRES VARIED 


Fires result from many causes, among which are de- 
fective electric wiring, use of candles, spontaneous com- 
bustion in pyritic orebodies, and, I regret to say, in- 
cendiarism. In this connection it might be stated that 
40% of the fires mentioned above were due to this lat- 
ter cause. 

Fires in surface buildings were formerly the cause 
of many disasters underground. The fire was commu- 
nicated from the building to the shaft and thence to 
the mine workings. In recent years, however, steel 
headframes and other fireproof construction have come 
into general use, and timber connections between build- 
ings and shaft collars have been avoided. A conven- 
ient water supply is always available, and the possibil- 
ity of a mine fire from this source has practically been 
eliminated. 

Friction, due to moving ground, intensified by caves 
and extreme pressure, is often the cause of fire in ores 
containing considerable pyrite, chalcocite or chalcopyrite, 
and recently it was demonstrated that a fire can exist 
in sulphide ores the sulphur content of which is ap- 
proximately 3%. Fires in metal mines have become 
so frequent that almost every district has its history 





_ *The fifth of the series of articles whiclt began in the Nov. 9 
issue of the Journal. Copyright, 1918, McGraw-Hill Co,, Inc. 
+Mining engineer, Bisbee Arizona. 


of them, and most companies are now taking precautions 
to meet such emergencies when they arise. 

Various methods of fighting fires have been employed 
at the different mines with more or less success. The 
plan most generally resorted to in the past has been that 
of sealing up the fire or fire district, and allowing it to 
remain for a considerable length of time, extending in 
some cases over a period of years, while this portion of 
the workings was temporarily abandoned. This has 
proved fairly successful in mines containing large areas 
of low-grade ore, but where the mine is a high-grade 
producer, the removal of a large portion of the orebody 
from active stoping, even if only temporarily, would se- 
riously curtail production. 

At one mine, a complete mine-fan equipment has been 
installed on the lowest level, which may be started in 
case of fire by entering the workings through an ad- 
joining mine. This, in addition to a fire-fighting equip- 
ment, consisting of portable blowers, ventilating pipe, 
bratticing, helmets, etc., together with a set of rules 
prescribing duties for the organization, makes up the 
fire-protection system. 

Another company places entire reliance on teams of 
trained helmet men. It is expected that these will be 
able to cope successfully with any emergency which 
may arise. 

A third mine has a system of bulkheading and patrol 
in force. Bulkheads are put in as seals at all stopes 
which are not in operation. Though the seals are not 
airtight, they could easily be made so in case of fire. 
The patrol has the specific duty of visiting every work- 
ing place shortly after the men go off shift. Gates 
are put in at tunnel entrances to the mines and :re 
kept locked both day and night. When the shift is =: 
ing on, a watchman opens the gates and checks the men, 
allowing only those who have time cards to enter. Wher 
the shift goes off, the watchman again takes charge. lf 
motors are to take timber and other supplies into the 
mine through the gates during the shift, it is necessary 
for the motorman to have a key to the gates in order 
to pass through. Screen gates, such as shown in Fig. 
1, are also put in front of important shafts, so that 
it is impossible for any one to get near these shafts ex- 
cept when the foremen and bosses go through, or when 
the shift is coming on or going off. In the district in 
which this mine is situated there have been a number 
of incendiary: fires which have necessitated these ex- 
treme measures. 


EACH MAN’S DuTY SPECIFIED IN CASE OF FIRE 


At a fourth mine a set of rules is in force which 
governs the actions of practically every man employed, 
from the one who discovers the fire right up through 
the organization to the operating department. For 
example: A miner discovers fire. He reports to the 
cagers, who in turn report to the hoisting engineer. The 
hoisting engineer telephones central and also the power 
plant, which flashes a general alarm and _ shuts 


off the mechanical ventilation. Central notifies the elec- 
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trical, mechanical, safety, supply, and operating depart- 
ments. Having notified the hoisting engineer, the 
cagers proceed to close all fire doors and turn water into 
the compressed-air lines while on surface. They then 
visit the different levels to see that the doors are shut, 
while the men who have received the alarm are coming 
to the shaft stations, there to be checked off by the shift 
boss. By this time, the men of the operating department 
arrive and take charge of the situation. Aside from 
these definite instructions to individuals, there is a 
complete supply of fire-fighting equipment always on 
hand in the mechanical department, and oxygen helmets 
and pulmotor are kept in stock, ready to be transported 
immediately. 

At another large mine, signals are given on the lights, 
calling the men to the shaft stations, there to await 
orders. Refuge chambers are provided by means of 
drifts in dead ends on certain levels, where men may 
enter, close the door and turn on the compressed air and 
thus remain until the rescue party calls for them, if they 
are unable to leave the mine. 

At practically all mines there are hoses and connec- 
tions at the collar of the shaft so that a stream of water 
may be turned into the shaft in a short time. In 
some places a water line is run around the collar of the 
shaft so as to distribute the water properly. There is 
a possibility, in case of a fire, of the water not reach- 
ing it immediately by this method. 


METHODS USED QUESTIONABLE IN SOME WAYS 


Some of the features of these fire-protection systems 
which are in use at the present time are com- 
mendable, while others are open to criticism. Merely 
turning a water line into the collar may not necessarily 
extinguish a shaft fire, as the water may not come in 
direct contact with that part of the shaft which is 
burning. On the other hand, a series of sprays placed 
at regular intervals in the shaft distributes the water 
in such a manner that every portion of the shaft becomes 
soaked in a few minutes. 

Automatic sprinklers, which have been used to much 
advantage in buildings, are not suitable for use in 
shafts. These sprinklers operate when the heat of the 
fire becomes great enough to melt a plug, the removal 
of which allows the water to flow. They are extremely 
dangerous in shafts where there are no fire doors, for 
if a fire breaks out in the shaft, all the sprays begin 
to operate at a certain temperature and are not subject 
to control. This changes the draft and forces the smoke 
and gas into the workings, thereby endangering all the 
men in the mine. Consequently, if sprays of this char- 
acter are to be used, they shouid be controlled by a valve 
on the surface and should be connected to a separate 
water line installed for this purpose. 

Refuge chambers have been used to advantage in coal 
mines in case of explosion, but their value in metal 
mines is questionable, as the men have to depend on 
the compressed air which is piped into the chamber. 
Should a small cave occur near or over the compressed- 
air line, the pipe may be damaged and the supply of air 
cut off. In fact, it becomes necessary at times to turn 
water into the compressed-air line in order to put 
water on the fire, which, of course, necessitates turning 
off the compressed air entirely. 

Chemical engines have been suggested for employ- 
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ment at mine fires. However, their use is accompanied 
by serious danger, which is apparent when one considers 
the large volume of gas—at least 100 cu.ft.—which is 
released with one charge. On the surface this would be 
diluted without danger to any one, but underground, 
it is merely another menace added to that of the gas 
produced by the fire. 


HELMET WoRK REQUIRES CAREFUL PLANNING 


‘Though helmet men are relied upon entirely at some 
camps, their work should always be mapped out 
with great caution. They should be sent into smoke 
or gas but a short distance. Only a limited amount 
of work can be expected of them, as a man wearing an 
oxygen helmet does only about 20% of the amount of 
work that he would do when working in good air with- 
out the apparatus. 

Various forms of fire alarms have been suggested, 
such as turning off the compressed air, flashing an 
alarm over the electric wires, etc. The disadvantages of 
these are that the compressed air frequently goes off 








FIG. 1. TYPE OF SCREEN GATE USED IN FRONT OF 
IMPORTANT SHAFTS 


during the shift, due to other causes such as minor 
troubles at the power plant, and that in many cases 
electric wires do not extend into distant workings. 

Many working shafts are now being fireproofed by 
means of concrete or gunite. This is most effective but 
quite expensive and is not justified where the life of the 
shaft ig comparatively short. 


STANDARD METHOD OUTLINED FOR PROTECTING SHAFT 
AND STATIONS 


All timbered shafts should have spraying systems in- 
stalled. These act not only as a means of fire protection 
but may also be used to preserve the timber in dry 
shafts. Spraying systems should be placed in the shafts 
and shaft stations. They consist of a main water line, 
extending from the surface to the lowest level, with lines 
of spray on the dividers between the shaft compart- 
ments and above the timbers in the stations. The num- 
ber of lines of sprays will be determined by the num- 
ber of compartments in the shaft, a two-compartment 
shaft requiring only one line, and a three-compartment 
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shaft two lines. The sprays, of the lawn-sprinkler 
type, should be placed about 25 ft. apart in the shaft 
and 10 ft. apart in the stations. Branch water lines, 
1 in. in diameter, should connect the main line with 
the sprays. Small valves should be placed between the 
sprays and the main water line to permit regulation of 
the water at will. The system as a whole should be 
connected with the main fire-water line by a valve on 
the surface, from which it may also be controlled. 

In case of fire in a shaft, should water be turned in, 
the smoke and gases are apt to be carried into the 
workings, as stated before, thus endangering the lives 
of the men. To avoid this contingency, wooden fire 
doors should be placed a reasonable distance from the 
stations, so that the draft can be controlled. Such doors 
serve to separate the shaft from the rest of the mine 
workings and should always be closed in the event of 
fire in the shaft. 


PURPOSE OF FIRE Doors TO CHECK THE DRAFT 


Iron fire doors have been in use at many mines for 
a number of years, but the wooden door has proved 
equally satisfactory and much more economical. The 
purpose of all fire doors is primarily to check the draft 
and not to stop the progress of the fire. Should an 
iron door be subjected to intense heat it would warp 
and the draft pass through unchecked, thereby exposing 
the men to dangerous gases. 
installed far enough from the shaft so that some time 
will elapse before the fire reaches them. 

Fig. 2 is a drawing of a wooden door, which is com- 
paratively air-tight. It is made of double 1-in. boards 
with roofing paper in between, and is designed to fit 
against a set of timber and not into a frame. Otherwise 
any sag in the door or the frame or any swelling of 
the wood would prevent the door from closing properly. 
It is important that all doors should be hung in this 
fashion and merely overlap the timbers a distance of 
about 2 in. A 2-in. strip of canvas should be nailed on 
the timbers to make an air-tight joint. 

Around the set on the sides and the back should be 
built a concrete stopping 8 in. thick. In the bottom of 
the drift no concrete should be used, but it should be 
built up with timber to about 2 in. above the rail, 
grooves being cut for the car wheels to pass. Standard 
iron handles should be made and heavy strap hinges 
used; also pulleys with 15-lb. weights to pull and hold 
the door tightly shut when closed. 


SHAFT Doors PROVIDED WITH AIR CONTROL 


An air control, as shown in Fig. 2, should accompany 
each door. This is a simple and inexpensive device and 
affords accurate control. A 1-in. air line should be 
put in each shaft and connections made from it to each 
fire door of that particular shaft. If it be desired to 
close the doors on each level, a valve is shut on the sur- 
face, cutting off the compressed air, and a release valve 
opened, which automatically closes all the doors. These 
valves should be placed near the collar of the shaft, so 
that no time may be lost when an alarm is given. 

It is important to keep the automatic closing device in 
good repair, as otherwise, in the event of fire, it would 
be necessary to send a man down to make sure that all 
doors had shut when the release valve was opened. An 
electric control of the doors would answer the same pur- 
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pose admirably, but would cost mores Once closed, 
either by air or electricity, the doors can be reopened 
only by hand. 

Fire extinguishers should be kept in the stations for 
immediate use in case of an outbreak of fire in the sta- 
tion or adjacent heavily timbered drifts. 


FIRE. RULES SHOULD BE POSTED NEAR COLLAR 


A set of rules, similar to the following, should be 
posted on the surface near the valves which control 
the fire doors and spraying system, governing the ac- 
tions of the men and the steps to be taken in case of a 
fire in the shaft: 

First—Notify all men in the mine to go to a place of 
safety at once. ' 

Second—Ciose the valve in the air line and open the 
release valve. This will close all fire doors. 

Third—Open the water valve connected with all the 
sprays. 

Mine telephones should be installed at important 
points, as they facilitate getting the men to a place of 
safety in the shortest time, though it is better to get all 
men out of the mine in case of a shaft fire. The prompt 
closing of the fire doors will prevent smoke and gas from 
entering the workings and allow an immediate attack 
to be made on the fire. The men will have sufficient 
time to make their exit through another outlet before 
the small amount of gas which may leak through the 
doors overtakes them. 


FIGHTING FIRES IN WORKINGS MORE COMPLICATED 


In the event of a fire in the mine workings, one of 
the most serious difficulties is that of removing all the 
men before the workings become filled with smoke and 
gas. For this reason it is necessary to provide means 
of giving a general alarm, so that all men underground 
may he warned as quickly as possible. Instructions 
should be given that upon the discovery of a fire the 
different sections of the mine should be telephoned 
and the alarm spread, and that the foreman and shift 
bosses be notified immediately. The men, upon warn- 
ing, should go at once to the shaft station, where the 
shift bosses should check them and see that all have 
arrived. 

As soon as the foreman is notified, he should take 
charge of the situation, instruct one man to telephone 
the mine office, have another put in the emergency call 
for the cager, and send others to the different working 
places to make sure that all the miners have been called 
to the shaft stations. He should then investigate the 
nature of the outbreak to decide how many men he 
will need to fight the fire and how many should be sent 
to the surface. 

The mine office, as soon as informed, should notify 
all departments—supply, mechanical, electrical, pipe, 
safety, and operating departments. The cager should 
go to the level where the foreman is collecting his men 
and hoist them as fast as possible if it is found neces- 
sary to leave the mine. His duties should be to obey the 
foreman. It should also be understood in the organiza- 
tion that in case of fire, and until the arrival of the 
superintendent, the mine foreman should take charge 
of the situation, and, in his absence, the assistant mine 
foreman, and should he be away for any reason, then 
the senior shift boss. If it is found necessary to leave 
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the mine, the men should follow the regular routine 
and report to their timekeeper, who will check up the 
shift and advise the foreman if any are missing. 

The compressed air should not be turned off and 
water turned in unless it is thought advisable by the 
foreman or superintendent. The same rule should ap- 
ply to the ventilation. No change should be made in this 
except in case of fire in the shaft. Great care should 
be exercised in mines ventilated by mechanical means. 
It is seldom necessary to close down the mine fans; in 
fact, it is usually dangerous to do so, as the men are 
all accustomed to the general direction of the air cur- 
rents, and, if these are changed, they are likely to go 
into dangerous places which were perfectly safe while 
the fans were running. 

Fire-fighting equipment should be kept on hand at 
all times and ready for immediate use. As soon as it 
arrives, an effort should be made to extinguish the 
fire by putting the fire district under pressure, build- 
ing brattices, etc. If the fire proves too big for these 
emergency measures, then a definite system of attack 
should be worked out under the direction of some one 
experienced in this line of work. 


EQUIPMENT SHOULD INCLUDE FANS AND BLOWERS 


Fire-fighting equipment should consist of one or more 
three-foot disk fans, and several 10-in. blowers, con- 
nected to 24-hp. motors (fan and motor mounted on one 
base). These are necessary for providing mechanical 
ventilation in fighting the fire. All fans may be mounted 
on trucks so that they can easily be transported to the 
place where they are to be used and electric connections 
made. A roll of canvas or roofing paper should be 
kept on hand for bratticing; also about 300 ft. of 10-in. 
ventilating pipe for the blowers; 200 ft. of hose; 100 
sacks of cement and sand; about 100 ft. of metal lath, 
6-in. wide, which is to be used for bulkheads; and a 
supply of l-in. boards, 10-penny nails, long 10-ft. noz- 
zles, helmets, and a pulmotor. 

The storage-battery blower has not proved successful 
as an aid to fire fighting. In the first place, the volume 
of air produced by the small blowers is of little conse- 
quence when attacking a large mine fire. The storage 
battery with blower complete is very cumbersome, es- 
pecially when it is necessary to move it from one level 
to another. It has been found that small electric blow- 
ers, which can be transported from level to level within 
a few minutes, may be attached to the wires by elec- 
tricians and put in operation in far less time than the 
storage battery kind. Moreover they can be kept in 
operation continuously, whereas the life of the storage- 
battery blower is limited. 


MECHANICAL VENTILATION USEFUL IN FIRES 


The advantages of mechanical ventilation as a means 
of preventing mine fires is apparent on noting that 
the cost of fighting fires in mines where it is em- 
ployed is about 20% of that in mines using only nat- 
ural ventilation, as has been proved in all the recent 
large mine fires in the Southwest. Furthermore, 2 
large number of smaller fires have been extinguished in 
mines where mechanical ventilation is used before they 
had an opportunity to develop into big fires. This 
would have been practically impossible in mines where 
the ventilation is not controlled by mechanical means. 
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During récent years, when exploratéry work is to be 
done at long distances through smoke and gas, mechan- 
ical ventilation is used to clear the atmosphere as far 
back as the fire district. This enables the helmet crew 
to maintain a station in the proximity of the fire, so that 
attacks can be made by going only a short distance, as, 
for example, 50 to 75 ft., thus ensuring safety, as it is 
then possible for the men to come out, even though 
one of the sets of apparatus should get out of order. 
This method also permits the largest part of the work 
around a mine fire to be done by men without the oxy- 
gen apparatus, so that a far more rapid attack can be 
made. When using mechanical ventilation to fight mine 
fires, fewer men have been knocked out with smoke and 
gas than in mines having natural ventilation. 


NATURAL VENTILATION GIVES UNSTABLE CURRENTS 


Another consideration of great importance is the con- 
tinuity of air currents in a certain direction when me- 
chanically controlled, as contrasted with those in mines 
where no mechanical system has been installed, and 
where the miners are subjected to the continual change 
of atmospheric conditions. In all cases of natural ven- 
tilation, such changes result in reversals of air currents, 
depending upon the season of the year, time of day, etc. 

With the mechanical system, a mine in which a fire 
exists may be kept in continuous operation by putting 
the fire district under pressure and thus obviating long 
delays, large expenditures and curtailment of produc- 
tion, frequently incurred by the use of more expensive 
means of extinguishing the fire. 

In case of fire in the mine workings, there should be 
no stopping of the air circulation, save in exceptional 
cases, when it is absolutely certain that all the men are 
in a place of safety and that the fire-fighting crew will 
not be endangered. It is the continuous circulation 
which makes possible the rapid attack on a mine fire, 
and therefore it should not be disturbed. 


GoB FIRES REQUIRE SPECIAL HANDLING 


A fire in a gob generally gives warning before it ac- 
tually breaks out. Gases are given off which can be 
recognized as a sign of incipient or actual fire. A sus- 
pected district should be patrolled at least once each 
day, and if necessary, once each shift. When it appears 
likely that a fire may exist or may develop, the drifts 
and air courses should be opened to a separate exit, 
through which the smoke and gas may pass to the sur- 
face. Great care should be taken not to turn water into 
such a district intermittently. While this method has 
proved successful in leaching the heated ores, it has the 
disadvantage of generating a large amount of additional 
heat, which may prove dangerous to the surrounding 
district. 

In dealing with such a problem, large volumes of air 
should be used continuously to cool the heated district 
before it actually takes fire. This is the most econom- 
ical way of lowering the temperature of a sulphide fire 
district. If, however, the gases coming from the dis- 
trict indicate that fire actually exists, it is*then neces- 
sary to keep a constant stream of water flowing over 
the hot area, while steps are being taken to mine out 
this material and send it to the surface. The waters 
naturally become charged with copper, and their acidity 
frequently damages the pumps and water lines as the 
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water is pumped to the surface. In such cases, large 
quantities of iron and lime have been used to remove 
the copper from the water and neutralize the acid. 
However, the returns from the salvaged copper are usu- 
ally far less than the damage done by such acid waters. 

Doors should separate adjoining mines, so that a fire 
in one will do no damage in another. Old workings 
should be sealed off with screens instead of airtight 
bulkheads. This will allow free circulation and prevent 
rapid decay of timber, which results in caves. 

In general, at least 10 ft. of ore or waste should be 
kept in all chutes. In case of fire from the stope above 
dropping into the chute, it can thus be checked before 
it burns out the bottom of the chute and caves in the 
entire drift beneath. 

Arrows, marked “This Way Out,” should be placed in 
all important drifts, pointing to another exit which is 
to be used in case the main shaft may not be used, 
owing to fire. This presupposes the existence of cer- 
tain drifts and manways which are to be kept in good 
repair so that the men can climb to the surface in 
an emergency. 

From time to time there should be conferences be- 
tween the mine superintendent and his foremen and 
bosses, at which the question of fires in the different 
parts of the mine should be discussed, so that in case 
of emergency there will be no confusion, but each 
foreman and boss will know exactly what to do. 


Westinghouse Electrical Equipment For 
Cottrell Plant 


In refineries of different types there is always a pos- 
sibility of some valuable byproduct being lost in the 
gases ascending the flue. This is particularly true in 
the metal-treating field, where it has now been found 
possible to save solid and liquid particles from the flue 
gases by an electrical process. This consists in passing 
the gases through tubes-in which are suspended chains 
charged with high-voltage direct current, whereby the 
particles carried by the gases become electrified and are 
projected against the walls to the tubes. These tubes 
are grounded and thus the particles drop into hoppers 
below. Mechanical rectifiers convert the low-voltage 
alternating current into direct current. 

An interesting application of this process was recently 
made in a copper refinery. In this particular installa- 
tion there is another noteworthy feature—the size of 
the generating and transforming unit used. In plants 
of this type the electrical equipment is usually split up 
into a number of small units, but in this case all the 
current is handled by a single generator and trans- 
former, although a duplicate set has been installed for 
emergency purposes. With this arrangement there is 2 
sacrifice in flexibility of operation; but the use of large 
units makes the installation simpler and more compact. 
In all probability both arrangements will find a field 
where they are best suited. 

The tubes containing the high-tension electrodes and 
through which the flue gases pass are arranged in six 
groups. The electrodes are suspended at the top from a 
rack which provides ample insulation, and are connected 
with the high-tension direct-current line at the bottom. 
Disconnecting switches permit the.current to be cut off 
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from any group during inspection and repairs. The 
gases from the furnaces pass through pipes 13 ft. in 
diameter, a Y, with valves, being provided so that the 
gases can be made to go either through the treater or 
directly to the stack, as desired. Tests show that over 
90% of the flue dust can be removed, and that the value 
of the copper, zinc, and other metals recovered will with- 
in a short time pay for the treating equipment. It is 
calculated that at full load 4-ampere high-tension di- 
rect current is needed. 

The generating equipment consists of two 40-kva. 
60-cycle, single-phase Westinghouse generators operat- 
ing at 1800 r.p.m., arranged to deliver voltage of 
from 150 to 250 volts. A direct-current power line sup- 
plies excitation current. A 50-hp. 230-volt, direct-cur- 
rent motor drives each generator. The transformers 
are of 40 kva. capacity, 200 volts low tension, and 100,- 
000 volts high tension. Additional taps are provided, 
from which voltages of 50, 624, 75 and 874% of the 
maximum can be obtained, the full capacity of the trans- 
former being available on each tap. The high-tension 
leads pass out from the transformers through con- 
denser-type bushings, which are made up of alternate 
layers of metal foil and insulating material, and pro- 
vide a higher degree of insulation than can be obtained 
from any other form of construction of the same diam- 
eter. Choke coils are located inside the transformers 
to smooth out the static surges liable to occur on the 
high-tension line. To the motor-generator shafts are 
coupled the rectifiers for transforming the high-ten- 
sion alternating current into direct current. 

The Westinghouse switchboard consists of two panels, 
one for-.each generating and transforming set. Each 
panel carries, from top to bottom, a circuit breaker on 
the line between the generator and transformer, an al- 
ternating-current ammeter and voltmeter, a switch to 
reverse the polarity of the high-voltage direct current, a 
motor field and line switches, a generator field rheostat, 
a five-point switch for making connections with five 
high-tension taps of the transformer, and the motor- 
starting rheostat. 

The voltage of the high-tension direct current must 
be varied according to the condition of the flue gases 
being treated. The transformer taps provide the large 
steps for this variation, and the voltage adjustment of 
the generator the small steps. In addition, a bank of ad- 
justable resistance is connected in series with the low- 
voltage alternating current, which acts as a ballast and 
permits of further adjustment of the voltage. These 
banks are situated on each side of the switchboard. Re- 
sistance is also provided in series with the high-tension 
direct-current line by resistance tubes mounted above 
the rectifiers. 

Under ordinary operating conditions, the motor gen- 
erators, as described, are employed so that there is no 
direct connection between the high-tension direct cur- 
rent and the power lines of the plant; but, in case of 
emergency, current from the alternating-current lines 
can be fed into the transformers and used to provide 
the high-tension operating current. Under such cir- 
cumstances the rectifiers driven by the generators can- 
not be used, so in their place are employed auxiliary 
rectifiers driven by 2 hp. Westinghouse synchronous mo- 
tors, which keep the rectifiers in synchronism with the 
current being rectified. 
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and the Local ‘Supply 


By A. L. SWEETSER , 





The aim of this paper is to awaken interest in 
the development of deposits of fluorspar which 
are known to exist in various parts of the coun- 
try. The total production and commercial uses 
are described in detail, as well as the prevailing 
prices and the various industrial requirements. 








the fluoride of calcium. Various industries last. 

year consumed over 197,000 tons of fluorspar, an 
amount far greater than was produced in the United 
States. There are only six states now producing a 
commercial tonnage steadily. Isolated, undeveloped 
deposits are known to exist in northern New York, 
Vermont, and New Hampshire, yet, so far, the latter 
state is the only one in this vicinity that has pro- 
duced a steady tonnage for the market. 

Owing to the difficulty of importing fluorspar be- 
cause of the war, a search for possible local deposits 
has created considerable interest in this non-metallic 
mineral. A brief description of data gathered during 
a recent visit to these known deposits of New York 
and New England should prove of interest and help in 
locating other similar deposits. 

From a hurried examination of the outcrops in the 
vicinity of these deposits, it appears that the ridges 
surrounding them are of hornblendic gneiss, with a 
few included bands of pyritic schists and crystalline 
limestone with a series of intrusives ranging from 
granite to the basic varieties. The mineralized beds 
are for the most part covered with a two-foot layer 
of gravel and a three-foot granite rock capping, under 
which is found the fluorspar associated with calcite 
in such a manner as to indicate that it is of an 
aqueous igneous origin. 

The mineral is crystalline, slightly harder than cal- 
cite, and crystallizes in the isometric system, and it is 
found usually in cubic crystals. In color, fluorspar 
varies according to purity, from a clear, glass-like, 
white, through various brilliant shades, to dark purple. 

The ore usually occurs in irregular lenticulated 
masses. Small veins are found along fissure planes, 
where these occur, and such veins are called contact 
veins. In general the strike is northeast or southwest, 
but the dip varies greatly, anywhere from zero to 40°, 
depending upon the locality. Samples of the three 
characteristic crystal: colors, taken at various places, 
analyzed as follows: 


Pei tuond or, as it is commonly called, fluorspar, is 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSES OF NEW ENGLAND FLUORSPAR 


Purple Pink White 
AEG 5552s eeKie owe om 45.85 47.81 48.15 
CAR MNUNNS fe rai i's) dao, edhe ae 50.21 47.72 49.90 
RPP i in0 eos 0 das. ade N le wets ota .90 .81 
NE old ki 620 cock ee 24 -18 19 
MNEs Ge Fs Ce SEX ced 18 79 18 
UR 0. eS aiehs otkw ace 14 -09 -05 
PGE Viattacdatd vhs a dak Seles 47 45 -27 
Undetermined ......... 2.20 2.08 .45 

100.00 100.00 100.00 


Theoretically speaking, a pure crystal of fluorspar 
Should contain 48.9% of fluorine and 51.1% of calcium. 





The prevailing method for handling the ore, after 
breaking, is to clean it by means of log washers, 
gravity washers, washing trommels and automatically 
sprayed vibrating screens, whence the material is 
dumped on a belt conveyor for hand picking. The log 
washer is preferable for dirty material, though the 
sprayed vibrating screen is to be preferred if a cleaner 
product be desired. 

A detailed description of milling methods for 
fluorspar as now practiced in the Southern and 
Western states will be found in Chapter V, Bulletin 9, 
of the Kentucky Geological Survey, which gives a well- 
illustrated description of such washers and mills. 


METALLURGICAL, CHEMICAL ¢AND INDUSTRIAL USES 


For several years fluorspar nas been extensively used 
as a flux, because of the fact that it saves from 2 to 
5% more iron than is possible when, lime alone is used 
for this purpose. Fluorspar also acts as a reducer of the 
sulphur and phosphorus content of iron and steel and 
increases the tensile strength. Several hundred iron. 
steel, and brass founderies are now using fluorspar as 
a flux, and it is widely used by companies in other than 
metallurgical lines. 

The demand for fluorspar is greater than the amount 
produced in this country. Domestic production is, so 
far, confined to Illinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Colorado, 
New Hampshire, and New Mexico. The production in 
1917' was 195,000 tons, or 94% of the total amount 
consumed, 6% being imported, the material being 
shipped from England, as ballast, on returning vessels. 
Approximately 85% of the gravel spar is consumed as 
a flux in basic openhearth steel furnaces and in other 
branches of metallurgy. Of the ground product, 57% 
is used in the chemical industries and 21% in the 
manufacture of glass. 

In addition to its use as a flux, fluorspar is valuable 
in the production of alumina by the Hall process and 
in the electrolytic refining of antimony. When com- 
bined with carbon electrodes, the lighting efficiency is 
increased and the current consumption reduced. If 
mixed with feldspar and cement dust, the volatilization 
of potassium is increased. 


FLUORSPAR CRYSTALS UTILIZED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF LENSES 


Because of its low refractive and dispersive powers, 
the crystals of fluorspar have been used as apochro- 
matic lenses in the manufacture of telescopes and spec- 
troscopes. The chemical applications include the man- 
ufacture of aluminum fluoride, iron fluoride, sodium 
fluoride, ferromanganese, ferrosilicon and the produc- 
tion of hydrofluoric acid. Fluo-apatite is made syn- 
thetically by fusing fluorspar with sodium phosphate. 

Fluorspar is also employed in the manufacture of 
cheap jewelry, paper weights, enamels, and glazes for 
pottery and kitchenware and as a bonding material for 
emery wheels. When used with feldspar in the manu- 
facture of glass, the product has opalescent qualities. 


1Congressional Record, April 23, 1918. 
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The tonnage consumed in the United States per 
year for seven years previous to entering the war, ac- 
cording to the authority quoted, is as follows: 


CONSUMPTION OF FLUORSPAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
(In long tons) 


Domestic Imported Total 
RR pins ek ces 69,427 42,488 111,915 
Se 87,048 32,764 119,812 
NEES oiaiw.s SKA be 6 o's 116,545 26,176 142,721 
SES eae eae 115,580 22,682 138,262 
SOS ARS 95,116 10,205 105,321 
ID) Saiulia. oa eh.tur 406% 136,941 7,167 144,108 
SEIS hp 5 ards ha 155,735 12,323 168,058 
ORO Ss Pa tcasig.gcals 195,000 2,695 197,695 


Especially fine specimens of fluorspar, showing the 
structure, are sold for mineralogical collections in 
museums, colleges, and other exhibition purposes, and 
often bring as high as $60 per ton. The nominal 
prices, as quoted in the Nov. 15 issue of Chemical 
and Metallurgical Engineering, were $28 to $40 per 
ton for gravel fluorspar, f.o.b. mines, and $90 per ton 
for the best grade washed and pulverized. ° 

The percentage of calcium fluoride and the objection- 
able impurities in the three chief grades are as follows: 


CONTENT OF CHIEF GRADES OF FLUORSPAR 


Content 
CaF, 
SiOz 1 
CaCOs 5 


i ia OCOte. ue, Hendra le maT ee f CaF. 9! 
SiO. 


5 
2 
{ CaF, 85 

SiOz 5 
| CaCO; 5 


Acid grade 


Fluxing grade 


Metallurgical grade 


Lubrication of Air Compressors 
By W. H. CALLAN* 


The lubrication of the compressor, steam cylinder, 
main bearings, crankpin, crosshead pin and crosshead 
guide does not differ from that of the ordinary steam 
engine, which is well known and understood. This 
article therefore will be confined to a discussion of air- 
cylinder lubrication. 

Some years ago I experienced considerable trouble in 
securing a suitable oil for the lubrication of compressor 
air cylinders. The matter was finally taken up with a 
well-known oil Company, which, after examining condi- 
tions, reported that the oil being used was too light in 
body and of*too low a viscosity to withstand the high heat 
of the compression, being gasified by the high tempera- 
ture of the air, and passing off in vapor, leaving the 
cylinder wall without lubrication. Thereupon an oil 
which it was thought would be suitable was recom- 
mended. This particular grade was of 26° gravity Bé., 
with a flash point of 515° F., fire-test temperature of 
555° F., and a viscosity of 130 S. at 212° Fahrenheit. 

After it had been used for some time no improve- 
ment was to be noted in the operation of the machine, 
and the temperature of the discharge air was still high. 
The cylinder heads were removed, the valves taken out, 
and an examination was made. The cylinder wall 
seemed to have a sticky, plastic coating; the air 
passages and discharge cavity showed signs of dark 
deposits, and the face of the valve seats was covered 
with a black, hard coating. This hard formation caused 
leakage of the valves and increased the temperature 
of the discharge air. The sticky coating on the cylinder 
wall was responsible for the increased friction. It was 





*General manager of plants, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
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then suggested that lighter oil be tried, and one with 
274 gravity Bé., flash point 450° F., burning point 
500° F. and a viscosity of about 125 S. at 212° F, 


- Was recommended. 


After a period of operation with this grade of oil, 
examination showed that though the cylinder wall ap- 
peared less foul, the valve passages and discharge cavi- 
ties of the cylinder were coated with a hard deposit, 
which was thought to be due to the feeding of the 
oil, and it was suggested that the amount fed into 
the cylinder be reduced. This was done with great 
care, until only three drops a minute in a 14 x 14 
cylinder, running at 150 r.p.m., were being fed, but 
even then the deposits in the valve passages and the 
discharge cavities of the cylinder continued to form. 

The reason given for the coating in the passages 
was that the residuum of all oils is carbon, which was 
assumed to be responsible for the deposits. Upon 
recommendation, the use of this oil was still continued, 
although the formation in the discharge passages 
seemed to be building up rapidly, despite the fact that 
a small quantity of oil was being fed into the cylin- 
der, and soon collected to such an extent that it was 
necessary to clean the passages in order to avoid the 
hazard of an explosion. After the passages were 
cleaned, some of the material that had been removed 
was analyzed and found to contain 1.5% free oil, 11% 
rust, 5% decomposed oil, 30% mineral ash, 10% coal 
dust, and the remainder foreign matter, or residuum. 
A further investigation revealed the fact that the intake 
was exposed to such material as coal dust, mineral ash, 
shavings and water, as well as some air. 

After cleaning the compressor, and safeguarding the 
intake against dirt and dust, another grade of oil was 
procured. The new oil was of gravity 31 Bé., flash 
point 375° F., burning point 420° F. and with a viscosity 
of 200 S. at 100° F. At the beginning, the feed amounted 
to three drops a minute, but this was later reduced 
to two drops a minute. The compressor was op- 
erated in this condition for considerable time with. 
practically no trouble from carbon deposits. The good 
results from the light oil led to a disbelief in the virtues. 
claimed for low-gravity, high flash point and heavy 
viscosity oil, and another grade having a gravity of 33” 
Bé., 330° F. flash point, fire test of 420° F., and a vis- 
cosity of 140 S. at 100° F. was tried. Feeding two drops 
a minute in a 14 x 14 cylinder running 150 r.p.m., this 
oil was used for years without trouble resulting from 
faulty lubrication, valve leakage or carbon deposits. 





Motor Truck Service Recorder 


An instrument to record the working hours of a 
motor truck or other similar vehicle has recently been 
brought out by. the Service Recorder Co., of Cleveland. 
The device takes advantage of the side-sway developed 
when a vehicle of this class is in motion, and consists, 
essentially, of a pendulum mass which will swing from 
side to side in response to the side-sway of the moving 
vehicle, and a chart rotating at clock speed, upon which 
the pendulum can mark a record, and hence denot2 when 
the vehicle is in motion. Of course, absence of this 
record shows that it has not been used. The pendulum 
records its oscillation on the chart by means of a stylus 
set near its point of suspension. 
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Rolling Babbitted Bearings* 


The hardness of babbitt by the Brinell test shows 
practically no change after compression, and it may be 
concluded that the various methods of finishing bab- 
bitted bearings, such as peening, broaching, and ream- 
ing, do not improve the hardness of the babbitt. As, 
after these operations and the final scraping, it is still 
necessary to make a test run of bearings until the shaft 





ROLLER FOR BABBITT BEARINGS 


ts seated, it seemed possible to introduce improvement 
in the usual method of procedure. The so-called glass- 
like surface of old bearings is considered desirable. 
Even if the babbitt is no harder than when cast, all in- 
equalities of the surface have been smoothed out, and 
friction has been reduced to a minimum. It seemed 
probable that, by a rolling or burnishing operation, 
this desirable finish could be given to babbitt linings 
so that a machine could be operated at full speed as 
soon as finished, without a trial run. 

A tool, illustrated herewith, designed by I. Mills, ap- 
pears to be capable of doing this work satisfactorily. 
t was made for securing a better seat for the ball- 
bearing races of a small aéroplane wireless generator. 
A variation of 0.0007 in. (0.018 mm.) was found in the 
bearings, which could not be corrected by reaming or 
machining. With this tool, the seats in the aluminum 
alloy end brackets can be rolled to suit the individual 
variations of the ball bearings. A girl does the rolling, 
and the bearings can then be inserted or removed with 
the fingers. If the work is done by reaming, bearings 
may fit tightly at first, and after having been taken 
out may be quite loose, because burrs and similar irreg- 
ularities have been removed. 

Although the Mills micrometer roller has been made 
only in a small size as yet, it can be made in larger 
units and would then be capable of exerting much 
greater pressures. The present instrument is made 
for a diameter of 17 in. (4.45 mm.) and has a range of 
5 mils plus and minus. It consists of i0 rolls which 





*Excerpt from a paper presented at the Milwaukee meeting of 
the American Institute of Mining Engineers, Qctober, 1918. 
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can be expanded by a micrometer screw through the 
medium of two tapered cylinders which give a parallel 
outward movement to the rolls. The essential feature 
of the instrument is that the rolls are not equally spaced, 
as this would cause them to flute the rolled surface. 


Temperature Trip Circuit Breaking 


The oldest form of overload protection is electro- 
magnetic, which cuts off the current if it reaches a point 
deemed dangerous. The fact that most electrical ap- 
paratus can withstand momentary overloads without 
danger has gradually led operators to push up the lim- 
its at which such protective devices will operate, or to 
dispense with them entirely, rather than undergo the 
inconvenience of having machinery stopped on ac- 
count of momentary peaks. A method of visual pro- 
tection, on the basis of temperature, was the next step 
toward control. Exploring coils were built into the 
apparatus and used to indicate the temperature of hot 
spots by means of electrical instruments. 

The latest plan is to use a relay, Type CT, built by 
the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
which automatically trips the circuit breaker when the 
temperature reaches the danger point. It may be used 
to protect any alternating-current machine from ex- 
cessive heating if the apparatus is so arranged that ex- 
ploring coils can be installed. The relay is intended 
to protect against overheating from sustained over- 
loads. To afford this protection with the least inter- 
ruption of service, the breaker should be tripped as a 
result of the direct effect of the temperature of the 
apparatus. The relay should be so arranged that it 
prevents the breaker from tripping if the overload is 
of such short duration that the temperature does not 
rise to a dangerous point; whereas, if the overload per- 
sists, the breaker must be tripped out as soon as the 
temperature rises beyond the critical degree. This is 
accomplished as follows: 

The relay operates on the Wheatstone bridge prin- 
ciple. Two arms of the bridge consist of copper ex- 
ploring coils, arranged to be placed in the oil or em- 
bedded in the windings of the apparatus to be protected. 
The other two arms are of unchanging resistance and 
are mounted in the relay. The current for the bridge 
is supplied by the current transformer connected in 
the circuit of the apparatus to be protected. The relay 
has two windings, corresponding and codperating to 
produce torque in a manner similar to the current and 
voltage coils of a wattmeter. The main winding is a 
coil operated directly by the current transformer. The 
auxiliary coils are connected to the Wheatstone bridge 
arms in a similar manner to a galvanometer connection, 
and thus receive current of the magnitude and direc- 
tion depending on the resistance of the search coils. 
Above a certain temperature the torque of the relay 
is in the contact direction, and below in the opposite 
direction. It will thus be noted that in order to close 
the contact, two predetermined conditions must exist, 
viz., excess current and excess temperature. Neither 
one alone will separately trip the relay. 


Production of Platinum and Palladium in Brazil is being 
stimulated. Official proclamations have been issued in the 
now quiescent placer districts of Minas and Goyaz. 
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Photographs From the Field 
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THE EFFECT OF A HOIST OVERWIND AT NO. 8 SHAFT, RANDFONTEIN CENTRAL GOLD MINES CO., TRANSVAAL 


The overwind device acted too late, and the entire top of the headgear, with three sheave wheels on 14 x 14-in. timbers, was 
lifted bodily into the ore bins, and the skip returned to the tipping place. The picture on the icft shows the skip returned to 
the tipping point after decapitating the headgear, and that on the right shows the top of the headgear in the ore bin. 
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THE ABOVE CARELESSNESS RESULTED IN INJURY TO A MOTOR MAN 


These photographs, illustrating unsafe practite, are published through the courtesy of the Bureau of Safety of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. Reproductions appeared in the October issue of the Anode, the company’s safety publication. 
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Universal Membership 
The Goal of the Red Cross Christmas Roll Call 


The aim and underlying purpose of this campaign is to recruit under the banner of the Red 
Cross every loyal American, no matter where he or she may live. “A large membership in the 
Red Cross means more ‘Over There’ than money,” said Chairman Henry P. Davison upon his 
return from a visit to every battle front. It is hoped and expected that this great ambition 
will be realized. It can be if every patriotic man and woman makes it his or her responsi- 
bility to get universal membership in the Red Cross. The object of the Red Cross Christmas 
Roll Call is to register in terms of active participation the spirit of a nation. The spirit in 
question is personified in Red Cross membership. Every one is urged to make it unanimous. 
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Joseph R. De Lamar 


owner and director in a number of important 

business enterprises, died at the Roosevelt Hospi- 
tal of pneumonia on Dec. 1. One daughter, his only 
shild, Alice A. De Lamar, survives him. 

Captain De Lamar was born in Amsterdam, Holland, 
in 1848, but only the first few years of his life were 
spent in his native land. His bold and vigorous char- 
acter displayed itself early; for, being desirous of see- 
ing the world, he ran away from home at the age of 
seven years and shipped aboard an East Indian ship as 
cabin boy, without wages. On the homeward voyage 
he was promoted and given a salary of four Dutch 
guilders (about $1.60) per month. His first voyage 
completed, he continued to follow the sea, gradually 
working his way up through the various grades of sea- 
manship. His early education in the elementary 
branches of learning—reading, writing and arithmetic— 
was also acquired at sea, the mates of the various ships 


(Corner a JOSEPH R. De LAMAR, capitalist, mine 





CAPTAIN JOSEPH R. DE LAMAR 


on which he sailed teaching him, in consideration of his 
devoting a portion of his watches below to washing 
their clothes. 

By the time he was 21 years old, Captain De Lamar 
had visited the four quarters of the globe. At the age 
of 23 he obtained a captain’s diploma, shipped for a 

voyage as first officer, and returned as captain. Sub- 
' marine work, or diving, being very profitable at this 
time, so, soon after our Civil War, he concluded to leave 
the merchant marine service and ehgage in this busi- 
ness. For several years subsequently he was em- 
ployed in this manner, raising sunken vessels in the 
Delaware River, off the New Jersey coast, and at St. 
Thomas, West Indies. He finally established head- 
quarters at Vineyard Haven, Mass., and continued this 
line of work along the coast. In 1876 he succeeded in 
raising a cargo of 1660 tons of Italian marble from a 
vessel sunk off the Bermudas many years before, on 
which three different wrecking parties had worked 
without success. . 

Captain De Lamar was generally successful in this 





business and accumulated considerable money from it. 
Looking around for an investment for his savings, he 
decided to embark in the African trade, and himself 
assumed charge of a vessel as master and supercargo. 
In this venture he again met with substantial financial 
success, but on account of the African coast fevers, 
which every year cost him the lives of several of his 
crew, he determined to abandon such a hazardous under- 
taking, and in 1878 sold his interests. 

About this time precious-metal mining in the Rocky 
Mountains was exciting renewed attention in the East, 
due to the wonderful bonanzas which were just being 
uncovered in Leadville. Attracted by the possibilities 
for the accumulation of great wealth in the mining busi- 
ness, Capt. De Lamar resolved to quit the sea for 
good and engage in mining. Upon his arrival in Colo- 
rado, however, he immediately realized the necessity 
of a thorough scientific knowledge of geology and min- 
ing for the successful prosecution of the business which 
he purposed to follow, and, thereupon, went to work to 
make good this deficiency, to the best of his ability, by 
studying assaying, chemistry, ore dressing, and metal- 
lurgy. He spent eight years in mining in Colorado, 
meeting with very fair success. Among the most im- 
pertant of his undertakings was the development of the 
Terrible lead mine of Custer County. This property he 
purchased when it was a mere prospect, for $3500. He 
opened a large body of low-grade lead carbonate ore, and 
finally erected dressing works of 250 tons per day ca- 
pacity for its concentration. This mill; which was 
at the time the best equipped and by far the largest 
concentrating works in Colorado, proved very success- 
ful. Notwithstanding the low grade of the ore, which 
averaged in value only about $4.50 per ton, and the 
high cost of labor and supplies, the Terrible mine was 
operated at substantial profit, and was sold in 1886 
by Captain De Lamar to the Omaha & Grant Smelting 
and Refining Co. at a good price. 

’ Captain De Lamar spent the next two years in travel- 

ing, visiting during this time most of the principal 
mining camps in the western United States in search of 
another property to develop. He finally selected a pros- 
pect on a mountain, six miles west of Silver City, in 
Owyhee County, Idaho, where he purchased a group of 
mining claims for a small amount, and located others 
around it, so as to cover practically the whole mountain, 
the property secured representing a tract of mineral 
land about one mile long and three-fourths of a mile 
wide. Work was begun by driving a crosscut tunnel 
into the mountain, to intersect at right angles the veins 
which cropped at the surface. 

The result of the exploration work on this property 
and its subsequent production proved the wisdom of 
Captain De Lamar’s purchase. A number of parallel 
veins were cut carrying gold and silver. As these veins 
were followed on their strike toward the east they were 
all cut off or pinched out by a dike, at the intersection 
of which the ore was abnormally rich, carrying into the 
thousands of ounces of silver per ton. 

Captain De Lamar was extremely cautious in his 
mining operations, venturing extensively, but not with- 
out good judgment. The Idaho property was not 
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equipped with a mill until it had been in his hands for 
over a year. Then he started with two small, second- 
hand mills, and not until August, 1890, did he erect a 
modern 20-stamp mill. 

During 1890 many carload shipments were made di- 
rect to the smelter which returned $1500 to $2000 per 
ton, while the mill worked on ore averaging over $30 
per ton. This property was sold to an English com- 
pany in the spring of 1891 for $2,000,000 cash. The 
Captain subsequently took an interest in the property in 
lieu of part of the cash, and for a time acted as resi- 
dent director. 

Prior to the sale Captain De Lamar had taken $1,- 
500,000 from the mine. The new company paid its 
first dividend from the 20-stamp mill in July of 1891. 
From that date the mine grew steadily, until, with a 
larger mill, 250 to 300 tons per day was treated. Two 
entirely new systems of veins were found that added 
materially to the value of the property, but commercial 
ore did not extend to great depth in any of the veins, 
and the quality gradually diminished until about four 
years ago, when expenses began to exceed returns, and 
the property. closed after an honorable career and a 
record in which its founder could take just pride. 

Captain De Lamar took a very active part in all public 
affairs in Idaho. In 1891 he was state Senator and was 
appointed the state’s sole representative at the Chicago 
World’s Fair. Being particularly desirous that the 
state make a good showing at this time, he offered to 
duplicate from his private resources any sum that 
citizens of the state might raise. 

The De Lamar mine of Nevada, one of the most noted 
minés acquired and operated by De Lamar, came into his 
hands in 1893. The original purchase price was $150,- 
000, but it is said that $600,000 was expended before the 
property became productive. The gross yield reached a 
total of over $9,000,000 by the end of 1900. The metal- 
lurgical history of this property was interesting. There 
was first established a chlorination plant, which was not 
entirely successful. A small cyanide plant was next 
erected, and this grew by successive additions ::ntil a 


daily capacity of 300 tons was reached. A conspicuous: 


feature of the plant was the use of Griffin mills for dry 
crushing, and zinc dust for precipitating the auriferous 
cyanide solutions. In 1902 options on this property 
were given to J. E. and S. Bamberger, of New York, and 
soon thereafter the property passed into their hands. 
Captain De Lamar also was interested in the De 
Lamar Mine, of Shasta County, Calif., and established 
the De Lamar Refinery at Chrome, N. J., which was sub- 
sequently purchased by the U. S. Smelting Co., in 1905. 
In 1900 we note the large holdings of the Captain in 
De Lamar’s Mercur Mines Co., which up to that time 
had paid about $700,000 in dividends, and during that 
year was combined with the Mercur G. M. and M. C. 
to form the Consolidated Mercur Gold Mines Co., a 
company that has had a long and prosperous career and 
has been one of the main sources of the De Lamar income. 
It was in Mercur that Captain De Lamar came in 
touch with Colonel Wall, Jackling, and Gemmel, and in 
1895 his attention was first drawn to Utah Copper dis- 
trict. His first option on three-fourths of Colonel Wall’s 
property called for the payment of $375,000. For a 
period of eight years the Captain was more or less 
interested in this low-grade district, but never became 
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convinced, while the property was undeveloped, that it 
would be a profitable investment for the very large 
sum that would be required; so he disposed of his 
quarter interest in 1903, to those who have made a 
success of the Utah Copper Company. 

Recently Captain De Lamar had been president of the 
Dome Mines, at Porcupine; vice-president of the Delta 
Beet Sugar Co.; vice-president of the Internationa] 
Nickel Co.; a director of the American Bank Note Co., 
Coronet Phosphate Co., Canadian Mining and Explora- 
tion Co., and the Manati Sugar Co., as well as hav- 
ing interest in various other organizations. 

Since 1890 Captain De Lamar had made his home in 
the East. He built a town house at 233 Madison Ave., 
but took the greatest pride in his country estate near 
Glen Cove, Long Island. Facing the Sound toward the 
northwest, passers-by on steamers invariably ask whose 
wonderful place it is. Here he entertained lavishly, 
exhibiting to his guests his wonderful collections of 
plants and flowers, and while looking out with them 
toward the western sunset recalling vividly the in- 
teresting incidents of his early life in his adopted 
country. 

Approximately half of Captain De Lamar’s estate, 
having an estimated value of about $20,000,000, goes 
to Harvard Medical School, Johns Hopkins, and to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia Uni- 
versity “for the study and teaching of the origin of hu- 
man disease and the prevention thereof . . . and 
- and I 
especially enjoin on the legatees the dissemination of 
the results of studies, through popular publications, 
public lectures and other appropriate methods, etc.” 

The will left by Captain De Lamar bears testimony of 
the spirit of the man that accumulated the fortune. 
The welfare of the people of his native land and of his 
adopted country was an ever-present thought through- 
out the later years of his life. 


Developing a Dutch Salt Deposit 


In the annual report of the Dutch Government Re- 
search Board for 1911 it was announced that around 
Buurse, near the German frontier, there were salt de- 
posits at a depth of 350 meters, says Commerce Reports. 
For a time no more notice was taken of it, but the war 
has taught the Netherlands to develop its own resources 
and as far as possible to be independent of foreign as- 
sistance. In February, 1917, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture proposed a bill to develop these deposits, with the 
object of averting a threatened salt shortage. With 
some changes, the measure was passed in February, 1918. 

Work started in the summer of 1918. After the erec- 
tion of the necessary boring towers, engine rooms, 
dwellings and other essential buildings, boring began, 
and it has already reached a depth of 434 meters. The 
boring of the first 7 meters offered no difficulties; from 
7 to 80 meters clay strata are looked for, and from 80 
to 320 meters it is expected that rock will be encoun- 
tered. It is thought that rock salt will be found at 
320 meters and that the layer will be about 20 meters 
thick. A deep-well pump will be inserted in the boring, 
by means of which it is hoped to lift 7 cubie meters 
(1850 gallons) of brine per hour. 
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Chrome and Manganese Ore Producers 


The situation of the producers of chrome ore and 
manganese ore is not dissimilar. Both have been 
encouraged to use every effort to find new deposits 
of ore and increase production from known sources. 
with the result that, even before November, Washington 
gave out the information that if foreign ores should 
be entirely cut off domestic supplies could, in the 
emergency, meet requirements. We were further in- 
formed that it would be inadvisable to open any new 
deposits. This advice came late, and now, with the 
war demand tapering off and the future demands for 
commercial purposes uncertain, producers find them- 
selves in a serious situation, and we are not surprised 
to learn of the strenuous efforts being made on the 
Pacific Coast to get the Government to take some action 
to protect those who have answered the call for more 
chrome ore and more manganese ore. As demand 
slackens and shipping facilities increase, shall these 
industries be permitted to revert to their pre-war 
dormant condition? Shall thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property and equipment be rendered valueless while 
hundreds are thrown out of employment? 

What form of protection would be best and most 
practicable we cannot suggest, but the simplest, a high 
tariff on imports, we fear will not be looked upon with 
the favor that high tariffs met at the close of the Civil 
War. There are now fewer than 150 properties pro- 
ducing high-grade manganese ore (35% or higher) with 
an average output of about 200 tons each per month. 
We have no figures as to the number of chrome mines 
working, but we know that the total tonnage is not large 
and that the number of ‘people interested in the produc- 
tion of chrome and manganese ores is relatively small 
compared with the number who will have to bear a tax in 
the event of the adoption of a protective tariff. This is 
one of the reasons why we doubt the expediency of 
tariff legislation to protect the situation. 

There is another angle from which this question may 
be viewed. A large number of the new properties have 
been opened for the purpose of making money out of 
them. Operators took legitimate mining risks knowing 
full well that the day peace was declared their prod- 
uct would fall in price. 

Though it is deeply to be regretted that a thriving 
business should suddenly become valueless, we believe 
that these speculators need no special legislation when 
the game turns against them. They knew the game; 
they took their chances, and with peace in sight they 
should be sufficiently good sports not to complain at the 
good fortune of the world and their own losses. 

Other operators were, no doubt, induced to go into 
the mining of these metals through patriotic motives, 
and many of them have not yet recovered their outlay. 
Such should have our full sympathy, though they prob- 
ably are not asking it. Having undertaken their work 


from a patriotic point of view, they will charge up the 
loss as their bit in the cost of winning the war, and 
enter no complaint. 

If there are only these two classes of operators mining 
chrome and manganese ores, the speculator and the 
patriot, no special legislation is needed; and if the spec- 
ulator is not entitled to special legislation and the patriot 
does not ask it, none will be forthcoming. The business 
of mining these ores will gradually assume its normal 
importance of pre-war days. Chrome and manganese 
operators will not occupy exactly the same position that 
they did four years ago, for metallurgical processes have 
been developing, and the demand for ores will be greater 
than it was in pre-war time, and there will be some 
properties favorably situated that will continue to pro- 
duce and sell at a profit. To this extent the chrome 
and manganese ore business will have been benefited 
by the stimulus of war demands. F. F. SHARPLESS. 

New York, Nov. 23, 1918. 





Cost of Explosives and Production 
of Gold 


To one who is producing gold at a cost of $21 to $22 
per oz. the declaration of peace holds out some hope; 
indeed, it is difficult to understand why the granting 
of an armistice has not already been felt in some of 
our supply bills. What the Government can and will do 
to stimulate the production of a metal which we are 
given to understand by financiers is greatly needed is 
something beyond the writer’s ken. It would seem that 
gold was a peace metal rather than a war metal.. Cer- 
tainly the necessity for its production has not disap- 
peared with the cessation of hostilities, and it may be 
that the demand for it will grow more rapidly than we 
who are holding on by the ragged edge can now hope 
for. With the cessation of hostilities we should see a 
material reduction in our fuel bills, the bills for ma- 
chinery, tools, steel, and explosives, and in due time, as 
the cost of food and clothing drops, we will hope to get 
more tons broken for $10 than are being broken today. 

A very large item entering into our mining costs is 
that of explosives. I think that it would be fair to say 
that the increased cost of explosives has been much 
greater than the increased cost of their production, and 
now that the demand for high explosives has already 
fallen off, we ought to begin to benefit. If we do not, 
this is something on which we might call for Federal 
assistance. 

My hope, that it will come naturally in the every-day 
course of business, is based, to some extent, upon an 
address by Col. E. G. Buckman, of the Du Pont com- 
pany, delivered before that company’s salesmen on June 
19 last. 

Colonel Buckman was not dealing directly with mine 
explosives, which at that time formed but a trifling 
portion of the output of the Du Pont company, but his 
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remarks must certainly reflect the general policy of the 
organization, which could not justify the adoption of 
a different policy toward blasting powder, so essential 
to the production of raw material for war purposes and 
for the production of gold. 

I quote a few passages from Colonel Buckman’s re- 
marks respecting prices for firearm explosives: 

We have never raised our price to a single one of our regular 
customers here in the United States. Home military 
concerns have been charged throughout the period of the war 
our regular pre-war prices, and have also been given the benefit 
of every reduction. 

Throughout 1914, 1915, and 1916, when the price ranged $1, 
90c. and 80c. to foreign governments, we furnished the U. S. 
Army and Navy all their requirements . of smokeless 
powder at 50 and 53c. per pound. 


Prices quoted show powder selling at $1 per lb. in 
October, 1914, with gradual reductions, until in April, 
1917, it reached 473c. per pound. 


Invention after invention, economy after economy, was de- 
veloped for savings which more than kept pace with the rapid 
increase of raw material and labor. 

It was not costing the steel producers 100% more to produce 
a ton of steel, but the supply and demand enabled them to charge 
more, and they did it. 

Our price on TNT has been reduced from time to time, until 
now we sell at 35c. per lb., as against $1 in the beginning, which 
is nearly as low as! the pre-war price of 29 cents. 


In April, 1917, the Du Pont bid for 115,000,000 Ib. 
of powder for the Government was 473c. per lb. In 
1913 the price had been 53c. for the same grade. 


Du Pont company enjoys the unique position of being the only 


concern in the United States which is today selling its product | 


at less than pre-war prices. As fast as it could do so, it 
has of its own volition reduced the prices. 


To one who has been paying ever-rising prices for 
dynamite during the period of the war, these quotations 
do not make pleasant reading; he feels that the mines 
must have been singled out as legitimate game. If the 
Government really needs the gold, and if we are willing 
to mine it at little or no profit to ourselves, we should 
certainly not be called upon to pay large profits to 
those who furnish us with supplies. 

We have no desire to see our Government go into the 
production of powder or the production of any other 
of our many supplies, but if Uncle Sam needs the gold 
it is his duty to see that we get our supplies as near cost 
as possible. 
have recently been paying rather handsome profits to 
somebody. GOLD MINER. 

New York, Nov. 25, 1918. 


Exchange of Ideas 


The ideas held by the late Dr. James Douglas respect- 
ing the exchange of information and suggestions, the 
free discussion of technical practice and the futility of 
secret practices, have become the ideas of a majority of 
American engineers, and arguments supporting secrecy 
receive scant consideration. Feeling as we do on this 
point, it is questionable if we are carrying out the spirit 
of the idea and permitting our subordinates to follow 
a line of which we approve. 

Too frequently it is held that the place of the super- 
intendent and foremen is on the job every day in the 
week and every week in the year, but “all work and no 
play makes Jack a dull boy,” and Jack’s education can- 
not be kept right up to date even by the best technical 
journals, 
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It is not the broader question respecting operating 
that the subordinates will investigate and improve, but 
the hundred and one little details with which they come 
in contact every day; not the general system of tim- 
bering, but the method of holding a heavy stull in bad 
ground while it is being wedged into place; not the 
method of concentration, but the device for getting a 
minute and constant amount of oil into the maelstrom at 
a particular point—all of the little details that go to 
make the success or failure of the general scheme. 

If a foreman is worth having, he is one who appre- 
ciates a short vacation at company expense far more 
than an increase of 25c. per day in wages. Loyalty is 
the watchword of the day. Without it management can 
scarcely succeed. With it, a desperate case may be 
brought to life. The encouragement offered by the 
management in giving its subordinates an opportunity 
to see what is being done in other mines and works is 
one of the strongest stimulants to loyalty that may be 
administered. MINING ENGINEER. 

New York, Dec. 2, 1918. 


Vanner Belt Cleaner 


In the Journal of Oct. 19, 1918, there appears a de- 
scription of a vanner belt cleaner. This is a somewhat 
elaborate mechanism to accomplish the purpose in- 
tended. With a vanner belt properly wet and kept wet 
as it passes over the head drum, there should be little 
danger of concentrate adhering to the belt if it is prop- 
erly submerged in the concentrate box. If trouble is 
experienced with fine, sticky concentrate, a distributed 
spray directed normally to the belt ought to be sufficient. 
I am reminded of a device, once manufactured as an 
attachment to the Union vanner, which was made at 
one time by the Union Iron Works, of San Francisco. 
It consisted of a wooden roller three inches in diameter 
and so attached to the shaking frame of the vanner as 
to just touch the belt about midway between the upper 
and lower head drums of the vanner. It was rotated 
by the belt. The surface of the roller touching the film 
of water on the belt caused both water and concentrates 
to take to the surface of the roller. The concentrates 
were neatly discharged from the lower surface of the 
roller. By suspending a narrow trough beneath the 
roller, the greater proportion of the concentrates were 
discharged into the trough and carried by a stream of 
water, which was delivered as a fine jet into the upper 
end of the trough, to a side discharge. By directing this 
discharge to a shaking launder, the concentrates from a 
number of vanners could be discharged to a settling 
box at one end of the row of machines. The lower por- 
tion of the belt dipped below the water in the concen- 
trate box and served to catch the concentrates that 
escaped the trough. In this way the concentrates that 
accumulated in the box were small in amount and could 
be removed at longer intervals than is customary with 
the usual arrangement of head-box. By attaching the 
concentrate trough to the frame of the machine so as 
to reciprocate with the frame, little surplus water was 
required to keep the concentrates moving toward the 
discharge end of the trough. I found the device useful 
on a vanner used for ore testing. G. J. Y. 

New York, Oct. 21, 1918. 
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: Industrial News from Washington 
: 


By PAUL WOOTON, SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
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The War-Minerals Act 


Full realization that the War-Minerals Act is a white 
elephant has come to officials of the Interior Department, 
and particularly to those of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
The situation has been studied from all angles, but as 
yet no announcement of conclusions has been made. It 
is realized that definite action must be taken soon, that 
the industries concerned may know just where they 
stand. It is not improbable that a small amount of the 
appropriations carried by the War-Minerals Act will 
be used to compile data and evidence by means of which 
an accurate report on the war-minerals situation may 
be laid before Congress, leaving it to that body to de- 
termine how the situation is to be met. 

The present status of affairs warrants slight hope on 
the part of the domestic producers of war minerals for 
relief under the act. In fact, so many difficulties stand 
in the way of relief, that it is doubtful if means can be 
devised to bring through without loss those who fol- 
lowed the Government’s suggestion to produce war- 
minerals. One view of the matter, which comes from a 
disinterested source, may be summed up as follows: 


The Government must accept part of the responsibility for this 
development, although it is not commercially obligated by con- 
tracts. The exploration and demonstration of the extent of our 
chrome resources has, from a national standpoint, been fully 
justified and worth the capital investment. Though these re- 
sources are limited, it has at least been demonstrated that the 
country has from two to three years’ supply of this material 
on the ground. 

If any general policy of reconstruction is to be followed, by 
which the war activities and industries are to be gradually re- 
adjusted with the minimum of loss to producers who have helped 
to meet an actual necessity, then chromite certainly deserves 
some protective action for the producers. Since a program had 
to be formulated for the carrying on of the war, and the country 
has been saved billions of dollars by its termination, it seems 
justifiable that expenditures of even millions of dollars should 
be made in an equitable closing down of the war program. 

By Jan. 1, 1919, there will be approximately from 100,000 to 
125,000 tons of chromite stocks in the hands of the consumers. 
This represents a two-year supply on the basis of pre-war con- 
sumption. Domestic production is now on the basis of 60,000 
tons a year. Canadian production, which is practically all im- 
ported to the United States, is at the rate of 18,000 to 20,000 
tons a year. Cuban import production is estimated at 15,000 
tons. In addition to these sources, there is pressure to ii:nport 
additional quantities from New Caledonia and Brazil, making a 
total of at least 100,000 tons in sight for the coming year of new 
production in addition to the stocks already indicated. The 
situation indicates a large over-supply. 





Acid Price Fixing To Cease Dec. 31 


At the request of Robert S. Brookings, chairman of 
the price-fixing committee of the War Industries Board, 
the committee on acids met in his office in Washington 
on Dec. 3, according to a statement of the Chemical 
Alliance. Representatives of the different branches of 
the Government were present. Mr. Brookings stated 
clearly that though it was the desire of the War Indus- 
tries Board to be of every possible assistance to the 
various industries in which there had been price regu- 
lation, it was felt that the need of such supervision 
and of price fixing no longer existed and that the in- 
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dustry was in position to take care of itself. He also said 
that it was the desire of the price-fixing committee to 
permit the fixing of maximum prices on acid to expire 
with the closing of the present period, namely, Dec. 
31, 1918. 

After a general discussion it was decided that price 
fixing with reference to sulphuric and nitric acids be 
discontinued and that the present prices fixed for the 
last quarter of 1918 should remain in effect until Dec. 
31, 1918, on which date they will automatically expire 
by time limitation. 


The Revenue Bill 


Deductions for mine depletion allowed by the new 
revenue bill are covered in the following paragraph 
quoted from the text: 


In the case of mines, oil and gas wells, other natural deposits, 
and timber, a reasonable allowance for depletion and for depre- 
ciation of. improvements, according to the peculiar conditions in 
each case, based upon cost including cost of development not 
otherwise deducted: Provided, That in the case of such properties 
acquired prior to Mar. 1, 1913, the fair market value of the 
property (or the taxpayer’s interest therein) on that date shall 
be taken in lieu of cost up to that date: Provided further, That 
in the case of mines, oil and gas wells, discovered by the taxpayer 
on or after Mar. 1, 1913, and not acquired as the result of pur- 
chase of a proven tract or lease, where the fair market value of 
the property is materially disproportionate to the cost, the de- 
pletion allowance shall be based upon the fair market value of 
the property at the date of the discovery, or within 12 months 
thereafter; such reasonable allowance in all the above cases to 
be made under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Com- 
missioner with the approval of the Secretary. In the case of 
leases the deductions allowed by this paragraph shall be equitably 
apportioned between the lessor and lessee. . .. . 


Exemption of gold mining from taxation under the 
bill is provided in the following: 

In the case of any corporation engaged in the mining of gold, 
the portion of the net income derived from the mining of gold 
shall be exempt from the tax imposed by this title, and the tax 
on the remaining portion of the net income shall be computed 
upon the basis of an invested capital which bears the same ratio 
to the full invested capital as such remaining portion of the net 
income bears to the entire net income. 


Taxation on sales of mining property is covered in 
the following: 


In the case of a bona fide sale of mines, oil or gas wells, or 
any interest therein, where the principal value of the property 
has been demonstrated by prospecting or exploration and dis- 
covery work done by the taxpayer, the portion of the tax imposed 
by this title attributable to such sale shall not exceed 20% of the 
selling price of such property or interest. 








Tin, with its alloys and compounds, was removed from 
the Export Conservation List on November 27. 





Although the War Industries Board will cease to exist 
on Jan, 1, 1918, it is probable that some connection will 
be maintained between the existing personnel and the 
Government after that date. 


A resolution has been introduced by Senator Jones, 
of New Mexico, extending the suspension of mining 
claim assessments to Alaska. In the resolution passed 
Oct. 5 it was not clear that the suspension should apply 
to Alaska. 
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Chronology of Mining, November, 1918 


Nov. 1—Wage increase of $1 per day for anthracite 
miners, authorized by Fuel Administrator Garfield. 

Nov. 6—Tin Importers’ Association protested to War 
Industries Board against the fact that U. S. Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. should have sole direction of the import of 
tin.—Shipment of silver bullion to the value of $3,000,- 
000 made from the Government Assay Office at New 
York to India. 

Nov. 11—Armistice signed by Germany.—Licenses 
for importation of chrome ore, except those covering 
shipments from Cuba, Canada, and Brazil, revoked by 
the War Trade Board. 

Nov. 13—Monetary system of Mexico placed on a 
gold basis. 

Nov. 15—Agreement reached between copper pro- 
ducers and War Industries Board that provides for 
maintenance of present production, prices, and wages, 
and regulation of prices and allocations until Jan. 1, 
1919. 

Nov. 16—Restrictions on domestic uses of gold and 
silver for industrial purposes removed by the War 
Industries Board.—Zinc producers notified to suspend 
production on the filling of Government contracts. 

Nov. 19—Dr. Charles R. Van Hise died. 

Nov. 20—Meeting of quicksilver producers with the 
War Industries Board at Washington to consider prices. 

Nov. 22—William G. McAdoo resigned as Secretary 
of the Treasury.—John D. Ryan resigned as Second 
Assistant Secretary of War and Director of Air Service. 

Nov. 25—New Cornelia Copper Co. paid initial divi- 
dend of 25c. per share. 





Bituminous Requisitions Canceled 

All of its requisitions for the shipment of bituminous 
coal to industrial plants have been canceled, according 
to an announcement made on Dec. 5 by the U. S. Fuel 
Administration. The Administration’s policy hereafter 
will be to leave to the plants themselves the work 
of obtaining such fuel. It believes, however, that none 
will have difficulty in getting sufficient supplies. 


Mesabi Range Magnetic Iron Ores 


The first shipment of 1800 tons of low-phosphorus 
sinter, produced from magnetic iron ore secured on the 
eastern Mesabi Range, has been made from Duluth, 
says Iron Age. The ore is to be delivered at the Mid- 
vale Steel and Ordnance Co. blast furnaces at Coates- 
ville, Penn., and was produced at the mill at Duluth 
equipped some time ago by the Jackling interests for 
the concentration of magnetic ore from the eastern 
Mesabi Range. D. C. Jackling is the managing director 
of the enterprise, which is expected to develop 
to a considerable production of a low-phosphorus sin- 
ter from eastern Mesabi ores. The concentrating op- 
erations have been carried on in an experimental way 
for several years, and have been in charge of W. G. 
Swart. The possibilities of these lean magnetites were 
brought to the attention of the Jackling-Hayden, Stone 
& Co. interests several years ago by Dwight E. Wood- 
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bridge, who secured the lands now held by the operating 


syndicate. 

The cargo analyses of the shipment just made to 
Coatesville, Penn., ran 63% iron and 0.008% phos- 
phorus. The cargo thus represents the highest grade 
ore that has gone from Lake Superior in many years. 

The wet magnetic concentrating process is followed 
at Duluth in a mill which has a capacity of about 100 
tons a day. It involves fine grinding for the removal 
of a large part of the silica and phosphorus, the latter 
existing as apatite. 





Export Restrictions Slackened 


Among the commodities removed from the Export 
Conservation List, effective Dec. 6, 1918, as announced 
by the War Trade Board, are the following: 


Alloys as follows: Cadmium, nickel, titanium, 
conium. Alpaca metal. Articles containing 10% 
weight of metallic aluminum. 


uranium, zir- 

or more in 
Antimony ore and articles con- 
taining antimony. Chromium ore and any metal or ferro-alloy 
thereof. Cobalt ore and any metal or ferro-alloy thereof. Articles 
containing 10% or more in weight of copper. Copper pipe, plates, 
rods, sheets, scrap, tools, tubes, and wire. Crucibles of plumbago 
or platinum. Industrial diamonds. Ferro-alloys as follows: Fer- 
rocerium, ferrochrome, ferrocobalt, ferromanganese, ferromolyb- 
denum, ferrotitanium, ferrotungsten, ferro-uranium, ferrovana- 
dium, ferrozirconium. German silver and articles containing it. 
Lead, pipe and sheet. Magnesite. Magnesium. Manganese ore 
and any metal or ferro-alloy of it. Manganese oxide. Articles 
containing 10% or more of nickel. Nickel silver. Oil-well drill- 
ing apparatus. Ores of radium, strontium, titanium, tungsten, 
uranium, and zirconium. Plumbago and articles containing it. 


Pyrites. Scheelite. Silver, manufactured and articles containing 
it. Spelter. Thorium and articles containing it. Titanium com- 
pounds. Vanadium. Brass and copper wire. Tungsten ores. 
Zinc. Zirconium concentrates. 


The board also announced that the following items 
are still on the Export Conservation List, though under 
modified classification: 


Aluminum ingots. Copper bars and pigs. 
anodes, ingots, and shot. 


Licenses for the above are not required to Canada 
and Newfoundland. Copper ingots and sheet lead are 
retained upon the list with the original classification. 


Lead ingots. Nickel 


TIron-Ore Restriction Modified 


The War Trade Board announced on Dec. 7 that the 
restriction previously placed upon the importation of 
ocean shipments of iron ore, limiting importations to 
shipments from Cuba and to shipments as ballast from 
Sweden or Spain, has been modified to permit the issu- 
ance of licenses for the importation of calcined spathic 
iron ore originating in and coming from England, when 
shipped as back-haul cargo. A previous modification 
of the restriction upon iron ore was announced in 
W. ‘«. B. R. 308, issued Nov. 11, 1918. 


Employment for Engineers 


The attention of engineers and technical men is 
called to the service of the Division of Engineering, 
29 South La Salle St., Chicago, for the purpose of 
giving them free assistance in securing employment. 
The division also asks employers of technical men to 
place orders for additional help for engineering work 
of all kinds. 

For registration blanks write to A. H. Krom, Director 
of Engineering, 29 South La Salle St., Chicago, Illinois. 
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A. I. M. E. Meeting at Washington 
Discusses Reconstruction 


ECONSTRUCTION matters, particularly those 
Ries the mining industry, were discussed 

by the Washington section of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers on Dec. 6. H. Foster 
Bain acted as toastmaster. The principal papers pre- 
sented were by C. K. Leith, mineral adviser to the War 
Industries Board; M. F. Chase, head of the explosives 
division of the War Industries Board; Edgar Rickard, 
acting head of the Food Administration, and Chester 
Narramore, petroleum expert and technologist of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
Herbert Hoover, chairman; F. G. Cottrell, vice-chair- 
man; F. L. Ransome, vice-chairman; Paul Merica, 
Charles Catlett, A. F. Lucas, F. W. Wood, executive 
committee; A. G. White, secretary. 

Professor Leith was of the opinion that any economic 
scheme of international control concerns principally 
the exportable surplus and necessary imports, and not 
the raw materials consumed within the country of 
origin. It involves essentially the allocation of export- 
able surplus by mutual agreement, to insure that all 
are supplied, that no one nation gets too much, that 
the supply for enemy countries be controlled—that no 
one nation use more than its share of the world’s limited 
shipping. Any such allocation involves some curbing 
of the richer and stronger nations. In regard to min- 
erals, the sacrifice of the United States will be rela- 
tively greater than that of any other country, for in 
minerals the country is well able to take care of itself, 
in unrestricted competition for world trade, because of 
large and varied resources. One of the consequences of 
an agreement to control exportable surplus would be 
the abandonment of the slogan that the United States 
should make itself entirely independent in regard to 
all raw materials, even at high cost and with the aid of 
protective tariffs. From the standpoint of conserva- 
tion of certain minerals of which domestic supplies are 
limited, and in the interest of the best use of the world’s 
supplies by all countries, it is not desirable to set up 
artificial barriers to international reciprocity in regard 
to minerals. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF MINERALS 


Professor Leith cited arrangements for international 
control of certain minerals, already in effect, and in- 
dicated the minerals of the United States which would 
be most affected by a general agreement to control 
exportable surplus. He concluded that the difficulties 
involved in controlling international movements of 
minerals are many and serious, and will weigh heavily 
on the United States; and that it is doubtful whether 
this country is ready for this degree of sacrifice of 
national self-interest for the larger good, but urged 
the necessity of striving for better international ar- 
rangements of some kind for the common use of mineral 
raw materials. Professor Leith closed with a plea for a 
more comprehensive study of world mineral statistics 
and problems by the Department of the Interior and 
non-official organizations and technical papers. 





Mr. Chase stated that at the time the armistice was 
signed at least 50% of the industries of the country 
were devoted to war work and at least 30% were doing 
nothing else. The world’s shipping had been reduced 
and restricted, and the former peace-time trade routes 
had been disturbed and many of them eliminated. It 
was believed impossible to revert to commercial lines 
without serious complications, and, further, the war 
itself had changed the status of commercial relations 
to such an extent that at the cessation of hostilities 
a new era would begin, in which the old established 
methods of business would have to be completely read- 
justed to find markets for the products and raw mate- 
rials for the factories of the United States. 

This idea grew largely from the fact that in the 
European countries there are true reconstruction prob- 
lems and questions, which during the last two or 
three years have been studied by commissions or com- 
mittees. Thus, as early as May, 1916, France was com- 
pelled to take up the question of rehabilitating her 
invaded and devasted territory and of credits to aid 
in the resumption of agricultural and industrial life. 
Somewhat later, Great Britain established a Ministry 
of Reconstruction, which has organized 87 committees 
and commissions, each studying some particular prob- 
lem which England, because of her economic dependence 
on other countries, must solve after the war. In 
October, 1917, Belgium, faced with the same conditions 
as France, created a Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
under which rehabilitation problems are still being 
investigated and worked out. Italy, too, has established 
a Ministry of Economic Reorganization. Similar studies 
have been undertaken, to a greater or less extent, by 
Canada, Russia, Japan, and other countries, both in 
Europe and in South America. Germany appointed 
a commission on economic transition early in August, 
1916, and numerous commissions on economics were 
thereafter formed. 

The fact that the commercial and governmental in- 
terests of these foreign countries considered reconstruc- 
tion problems so vital, naturally led the same interests 
here to think that the United States would also have 
the same questions, probably differing in degree, to 
meet and solve. 


AMERICA ONLY PARTLY CONVERTED TO WAR BASIS 


It is, however, becoming evident that the people of the 
United States have not the problems that are confronting 
Europe, and that the country is rapidly going back in 
many industries to peace-time and commercial produc- 
tion without the disarrangement of business that was 
thought bound to occur: This in part no doubt is due 
to the fact that America had only partly converted the 
industries of the country to a war basis, and that it had 
been in the war for a much shorter period than its 
associates abroad. It is also partly due to the fact 
that American business methods have been such as to 
lend themselves more readily to quantity production of 
war material than those of the foreign countries. 
American industries have proceeded with the production 
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of war materials along the lines of well-established 
American business principles, and it has not been 
necessary, to meet the necessity created by war, to 
change methods of production, or methods of factory 
management, radically. Consequently, as the country 
goes back to the production of commercial articles it 
has few changes to make in its industrial and political 
system. 


RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS ARE FEW 


When the situation is analyzed it will be seen that 
actual reconstruction problems are extremely few. 
They do embrace, of course, the disposition to be made 
of the railroads, steamship lines, express companies, and 
telephone, telegraph, and cable lines, all now under 
Government control. They embrace, also, the disposi- 
tion to be made of war-risk insurance policies and 
certain matters of finance and taxation. The question 
that probably gave the most immediate and deepest 
concern was that involving the cancellation of contracts 
for war materials. An unsound policy in this connec- 
tion might have led to innumerable complications, both 
financially and industrially, but this matter at the pres- 
ent time has proceeded to such an extent as to warrant 
the conclusion that complications and troubles which 
were expected will not come to pass, and that, aside 
from legislation that may be required to permit of the 
application of certain sound and equitable principles 
laid down by the different war purchasing departments, 
the problems involved in this question will automatically 
solve themselves. In this particular connection provi- 
sion has been made by the War Department and other 
contracting agencies of the Government for a fair 
and equitable adjustment on all war contracts, and 
many of the large war contracts are already in the 
process of liquidation, and the demobilization of war 
labor is proceeding in an expeditious and orderly man- 
ner, without undue hardship either to the labor or to 
the industries involved. There is little doubt that, as 
the readjustment proceeds and the industrial and com- 
mercial life of the foreign countries is reéstablished, 
it will be necessary to modify or change former Amer- 
ican methods and practices to meet, competitively, the 
conditions established abroad. 

In most part the plans for reconstruction in foreign 
countries have been based on hypotheses that may or 
may not be true, and it is inconceivable that plans 
founded in this way will not require change or have 
to be abandoned as the true conditions are discovered; 
and, in attempting to meet these conditions, the wisest 
plan on the part of the United States will be to keep 
fully and completely advised as to what is actually hap- 
pening, so as to be able to act quickly and intelligently 
to meet each situation as it develops. American insti- 
tutions are not hampered by traditions and precedents, 
and American industries have the freedom to act as 
soon as the people are in possession of the facts. 

At the present time the greatest service would be 
the establishment of such agency as will promptly 
and accurately give to the country full and complete 
information on the different situations as they arise, 
rather than devote time and energy to the solution of 
problems the existence of which is not certain. The 


correct statement of any problem goes far toward 
solving it. 


America’s post-war problems, for the most 
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part, cannot be clearly seen and stated now. They are 
still in the development stage. It would only be a 
fortunate guess that would visualize them correctly at 
this time. To know what they really are, i€ is essential 
first to know the terms and conditions of peace. 

It is the part of wisdom, therefore, not to be too 
hasty in proposing reconstruction measures. Only pos- 
sibilities surround American industry now. It is not 
possible to build on them. But the future will develop 
what the realities are. The people of the country 
should await them with minds that are open, and calm, 
and ready, confident that, possessed of the spirit of 
cooperation and sound business judgment and foresight, 
they will be able to solve the industrial problems of 
the future as surely as they solved the military prob- 
lems of the past. 


Living Up to Old Traditions 


It was never in mining traditions that an effort 
to raise a fund for a mining regiment such as the 
27th Engineers should meet with a meager response. 
What a scramble there would have been in the old 
camps and diggings to get in on such a proposition! 
Read Mark Twain’s account of how the money ran 
like water back in 1861, when the miners of Virginia 
City were appealed to for wounded soldiers and sailors, 
and imagine what men like that would have done for 
a mining regiment all their own. There never was 
such a regiment before—never such a unique organi- 
zation representative of the mining industry; and there 
will never be again—not in our time. 

The reckless generosity of the past was perhaps due 
in part to flush times and easy money, but it still 
survives in a degree. The more than $19,000 given to 
the Comfort Fund in the last year bears witness. And 
it will continue, for though the war is over, there is 
and will be ample reason for maintaining the fund until 
the regiment returns and is mustered out. Those who 
desire to contribute may still do so, with the knowledge 
that their money is needed and will be well spent. 


HOW THE COMFORT FUND STANDS 
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Mining and aoenee Section, National Safety Council. 125.00 
TUES «5555.55 bad '4.6 ob oar 0 be 6 Ble roe ald bo ol ele 4 clees 10.00 
I To ola ota Bre aay aig By olalble, bel wid Fs Wiehe oa te cea 5.00 
PE RN I x0 Shee ga ons ee Pw Sa MOOR PLOT Ooo Oe 5.00 
tea fi gine dca ue ys Ara xR. B Sib 8 8 EN OOD 6 ele alee lee 10.00 
Cherries 10 VOnseur, MORHY . o.6 oc cc cece cesarecs 5.00 
B. _ IE, | aldo cra ig giehe ah Cate EATS A Sha a ee eee 10.00 
ei. ee Oe ee re 10.00 
Mir. & BB, mmery, Messina, Transvaal... .....cccseces 10.50 

a kG 05g ala Tisse: 9/9 G3 OTS! bie ate BWR bo Od ace She Ra's 5.00 
Robert EN 5S Sa ids GAT g Shores wasn Stalmivias wee wee 25.00 
NRE IIR cc ek So pina she hy Ana race See dea aes 20.00 
NID SEIU, 5. oc 9, be sig fe Vis 0-8 8 0 cts 5 a Bw Sees 64% 20.00 
Ne Doel cs dln Tai aid & CLO wa ALGAE, Cd a a 25.00 
ee RS P75 A re cd din tee Minis Ais’ MRIS A STK S ee bail ag ate S 5.00 
NE em i ry NES Sn aid WOR-p Lo. Meo HESS WTV See SR eae 25.00 
Pe ee oS ihn sd ial sink wk, aR ONS OA Wi e/e a8 01h 9:0iw 10.00 
eS as Se ae ee © eee eer ee Pr ee 10.00 
sa eh BS pbk ls 6, 0S Pel Vid: m % PDN F908 CD 10.00 
I OG 0 ot aros Dials laine a6. epi wieb 8. Om ere ea BO an 25.00 
eer of Sociedad Minera Backus y Johnston del xeon 
Chaaion ie OEE, | SUUUEMIEY ooo i 0 5. 8.6.0 oeyb.00 HO 004.8 6.855 <I 5.00 
eS To es nace 4k pitw se Dele) oes heb bb beled a 10.00 
I NS ose 806.5 0.0.0. 5 o's woo bales 6H ee vin ble we 100.00 
I a sce trbiedie ds bbe acsanas huwlmpeie ase os ote clas wR ap 10.00 

NF LoS A SEN oe SO Res Se ak ha paca Guy Ga w kc bim ee I $19,179.56 


Make your checks payable to W. R. Ingalls, treasurer 
of the Association of the 27th Engineers. Owing to the 
large volume of work involved in administering the 
fund, contributions are acknowledged only by publication 
in the Journal. 
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Reciprocity on the Part of Labor Needed 
To Solve Industrial Problem’ 


By J. PARKE CHANNING 


depend, in great measure, on the way they are 
handled; and it is unfortunate that publicity has 
recently been given to certain ill-advised remarks, made 
by those who were unaware of the full circumstances, 
that wages must necessarily be reduced, hours length- 
ened, and other similar steps taken in the near future. 

There is nothing to justify predictions of such a 
character. No apparent reason is evident why wages 
should be reduced, provided codéperation on common- 
sense lines could be achieved, and a mutual respect 
established between the two groups. Disregarding the 
actions of a handful of malcontents, it may be said, 
without fear of contradiction, that labor has stuck 
loyally to its post through the recent international 
crisis; and for this alone labor deserves consideration 
and fair treatment. 

Progress has been made in the reorganization of 
social relations and conditions among the wage earners, 
and the war has led to drastic changes in England. 
Ten years ago an engineer of international repute came 
to the conclusion, after a careful study of the situa- 
tion, that 10% of the entire population of Great 
Britain were positively underfed, 10% were only able 
to say that what they received enabled them to keep 
body and soul together, 25% were earning satisfactory 
wages, and 10% lived in comparative affluence. Such a 
state of affairs could only be described as a sorry re- 
flection on the attitude of all concerned, and, in itself, 
was sufficient to condemn the whole structure under 
which such a system could exist. 

The war has changed the conditions of the working 
classes in England to a material extent, and a return 
to pre-war conditions is inconceivable. Although many 
reforms have been instituted as temporary measures, 
and were adopted to encourage production and to meet 
the exigencies of situations that arose in war time, 
it is now being realized that there was something 
fundamentally wrong with British sociological condi- 
tions before the war; and that to abolish those measures 
which have contributed so much to the contentment and 
decency of the population, merely because the war was 
over, would be the height of stupidity. 

In the United States no similar condition has ever 
existed. It has been, however, only in comparatively 
recent times that employers have realized that condi- 
tions were not as satisfactory as they ought to have 
been, but there has been no delay in setting things 
to rights. Social matters have been vastly improved 
in many centers of industry; and responsible corpora- 
tions have made exceptional efforts to foster a spirit 
of contentment, based on equitable dealing, which has 
done much to cement the feelings of codperation that 
are now in evidence. Unobtrusive efforts have been 
made in many instances to assist men in owning their 
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own homes, without raising the suspicion that any 
paternalistic action was being taken. Minor disabilities 
such as were found to arise in those cases where men 
refrained from interesting themselves in home owner- 
ship, because their industry happened to be operated 
in an isolated district, have been removed; and the 
personal aspect of the matter has been studied to a 
logical conclusion. The results have been wholly satis- 
factory. Unhygienic and unsanitary features have been 
removed; and, in the majority of cases, employers, 
especially those operating on a large scale, can say that 
everything possible has been done. Good wages are 
being paid, and the hours of labor have been materially 
reduced; general educational and living conditions have 
been greatly improved; and salutary efforts to promote 
closer contact and coéperation between employers and 
employees are already bearing fruit. 

On the question of a minimum wage and maximum 
hours of labor, there is much to be said in favor of 
both. Men must have sufficient to be able to live up 
to the American standard of decency and comfort, with- 
out which it is impossible to engender the proper spirit 
of self-respect. A fair wage must, of necessity, be an 
equitable wage, and, although opinions may differ, there 
is ample evidence to show that profit sharing is im- 
practicable in the majority of instances. To illustrate 
this one might take the case of two mines, adjoining 
one another, where dividends amounting to 5 and 50%, 
respectively, are being paid annually. If a workman 
does a fair day’s labor in the high-grade mine he would, 
according to this system, receive a proportionately 
large bonus. His colleague in the low-grade mine, work- 
ing just as loyally and just as industriously, would 
receive practically no bonus. The allocation would 
therefore be made on an inequitable basis, it would 
lead to as much dissatisfaction as satisfaction, and the 
system would ultimately defeat its own ends. 

With regard to maximum working uours, there was a 
gradual accumulation of opinion that the eight-hour 
day was the logical sequence of a general betterment 
of conditions. Not only would it give the employees 
a fuller opportunity to enjoy the benefits they can ob- 
tain from the higher wage they can earn, but the 
general adoption of the eight-hour day must inevitably 
lead to an appreciable increase in the efficiency of oper- 
ations. Experiments have been made in connection 
with which a logical excuse might be proferred for the 
extension of working hours above the limit mentioned, 
but results have been invariably of a nature to confirm 
the conviction that there is nothing to be gained by 
an adherence to the older system. 

The maintenance of high war-time wages, maximum 
working hours, and the vast expenditures involved in 
modern welfare work are real concessions of incalculable 
value to the employees. There is one fundamental 
requirement which is essential to success in an under- 
taking where the various units are so interdependent 
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as employers and employees are to one another in in- 
dustrial work. There must be reciprocity. The men 
must respond; and if they mean to support their side of 
the bargain they must be prepared to show an unfailing 
high efficiency in their work. It is only under these 
conditions that the continuance of high war-time wages 
is feasible—it is the secret of future success—it is 
the keystone on which will rest America’s greatness 
in industry, and the contentment of her people. 

To achieve the complemental attitude of employer 
and employee, more attention must be paid to the study 
and application of human engineering—more time must 
be spent in the sympathetic perception of the personal 
aspect of the matter, as viewed from the worker’s 
standpoint. A frequent fault among employers is their 
inability to realize that their workers are not always 
keen witted, and that infinite patience and unremitting 
perseverance are needed before what may be termed 
the obvious logic of a change in economic conditions, 
really to the benefit of both parties, can be understood 
and viewed as desirable. 

Large corporations are often unwieldy, and the per- 
sonal contact between employer and employee is a thing 
of the past. This being the case, it is imperatively 
necessary to see that foremen and others who have the 
direct handling of men should be educated to appreciate 
the other man’s personal and often biased point of view. 
Those in immediate control should be ready to codper- 
ate and help, rather than to order; and to restrain 
their authority for those rare occasions when it is 
really needed. The study of human engineering will 
have an important effect on the future relations between 
employer and employee, especially in such times as the 
present, when calm reasoning is an essential to ultimate 
success. 


November Pig-Iron Production 


Pig-iron production during November was 3,354,074 
gross tons, or an average of 111,802 tons a day, accord- 
ing to Iron Age. This is a net loss of 860 tons a day, 
compared with October production, and is due to a 
considerable extent to banking and blowing out stacks 
on account of coal shortage. On Dec. 1, 360 furnaces 
were in blast, as against 366 on Nov. 1, five having been 
blown in and 11 blown out during the month. The 
estimated daily capacity in blast Dec. 1 is 111,330 gross 
tons, as compared with 113,500 tons estimated Nov. 1. 
The production of ferro-alloys amounted to 59,638 gross 
tons for November, of which 33,545 tons was ferro- 
manganese and 26,093 tons spiegeleisen. 


Australian Copper Contracts 
SYDNEY CORRESPONDENCE 


The last contract made with the Imperial Munitions 
Department was planned to expire on Dec. 31, 1918. 
As the contract is only for transactions in refined 
copper, the blister produced in November and Decem- 
ber will not come upon the market as refined copper 
until January and February, 1919. There being no 
news to date of an extension of the copper contract 
into 1919, the federal government announces that it 
will finance copper companies for the first three months 
of 1919. The method of accommodation will be, no 
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doubt, by advances against the refined copper as pro- 
duced. On present outputs this means advancing on 
about two months’ production, which is about 6500 
tons. Considerable benefit will result to the copper pro- 
ducers, who already have had to make heavy financial 
arrangements for themselves during 1918. 





Foreign Trade in Metals and Ores 


Imports and exports of the more important metals 
and ores, as reported by the Department of Commerce 
for October, 1918, and the figures for October, 1917, as 
finally revised, are as follows: 


IMPORTS, OCTOBER, 1917, AND 1918 
(In pounds, unless otherwise stated) 





Metal and Ore Oct., 1917 Oct., 1918 
Antimony ore, contents. ‘ 227,329 36,279 
Antimony matte, regulus or metal. 3,518,968 3,025,609 
Copper: 

re, contents. Bese ogaa"s ca phar a aatah te atleie tial D bele 10,854,432 2,908,757 
Conce ntrates, contents... ae ates 2 eee 3,351,840 4,046,730 
Matte, regulus, etc., conte “SS IE RE 2 125,659 3,156,878 
Im orted from (in part): 

Sry case ee Ae hs eA 2,543,466 917,162 
NES oF cpt coe IN Rabb nse oe CLS ON? 3,082,950 5,742,618 
eee sinha cds re beaker uid a diets 2;140,190 1,959,063 
ec cy ou ese edie’ 5,124,818 713,349 
eta tiga ral a 6Gg wip ois 5 tee ols 1,277,726 1,655 

SE Seay ort icc ane >< oieca;o Slee 500 162,781 352,736 
U nrefined, black, blister, etc............ 23; 089, 950 33, 884, 114 
Refined, in bars, plates, etc. ee 2 2,080,763 
Old, ete., for remanufacture. . a aisare te 1,583,587 43,863 
Composition metal, copper chief value.......-.. FMC = haven wee 

Lead: 
NE i dS alg ais « aecelele oe aw & 2,049,030 2,247,675 
Bullion, INES Ny kc A pon pas 660.8 80% 3 2,722,284 11,252,412 
Imported — (in n part): 

a aa el a a ot Nae BR a aly oe 64,929 1,654,000 

Mexico. . miehate gk hidettenc ee hip hakoat aac 3,941,213 11,846,083 

Bs IEE oo 'sa 5.6: dos 0 < ors alesse fee en 1,087,179 9,812 
Pyrites, long tons dive 94,119 35,051 
Imported from: 
SRT ooo 5 05 als in Wale-ere US's ave Sarees oe . joie 
I TI BIR ic): 2:04.45 oo ha) » 49 opine eole's 2500 35,051 
Zine: 
ECD CL Te 7,614,633 4,104,712 
Imported from: 

SC A costa a sc uly a pin tsa Keates tae eeht 1,333,925 190,000 
NN rt a MAE Gir alc he. tem Stato 0 eS ev 4,702,033 3,914,712 
Re EN oe Subale uigasho ba WA weeds NPE veedeese 

Blocks or pigs, and old...............cccseeeeee 15,447 eatin 
Manganese ore, long tons... .......ccccccsccececss 60,649 48,917 
Imported from (in part): 

PET TT s c 4:5/0 5+ ) sted. 6 Wd sleigh anes ore 5s 2,498 6,171 
ee ere eee 54,685 37,885 
Brrbiees TRIG, FONE TONE... ccc ess cecccaece Sere 

UNE I BO OTE. oso 6 i ean oboe s bee ays Oe 431 956 
EXPORTS OF COPPER, LEAD AND ZINC 
(In pounds) | 
Oct., 1917 Oct., 1918 
Oupper: 

II 5 0 x ciioies Giese ters doy o Sabie we wma 435,700 364,000 
Concentrates, contents....... 137,541 15,400 
Unrefined, black, DU MUG. ss. ok sake wantraeews 4,256,707 110,066 
Refined, in ingots, bars, etc.................... 81,316,000 31,088,599 
Exported t to (in Ps ee: 

France. ee Pad itcacs eae 38,807,313 7,906,150 

are oicai< ctos nine bids cbt gk Celene 6K Rates 15,267,052 7,404,974 

I cay Shavit Soe bho eet ti nvr Viettee. iawn 

United Kingdom Pet atat cae oie eee Maca 13,393,535 7,579,083 

Canada j 2,902,126 5,561,528 
Composition metal, copper chief value........... 8,951 1447 
Old and — Pete eel geet, Wh Es < ble aka Ste 60,542 
OS es en eee we ee re 522,975 257,291 
en INI 25 (ea dy 9: bu wie ene s/tows, gid eu Minivan 9,942,509 301,029 
Wire, emoept insulated... . 0.0... ec nvc coca. 2,008,119 2, 439,991 

Lead: ‘ 
Pigs, bars, ete., produced from domestic ore...... 5,329,000 3,687,447 
Pigs, bars, etc., produced from foreign ore........ 21,039,360 3,551,419 
Exported > (in part): 

RN ees. ot at de A 11923 oa 

Canada. een wiicete ethleate t Sane Risinctle.s 44,0 199,034 

‘United Kingdom. Re ciamaanene ers 5 Saou eo Le Ore 7, 009, 740 4,182,248 

NES ee 5d chcnstn. oF RSG ators EE eta NR Cae? 1, 388, | ae 

EN Sead gail se aCe viSeinia 0.8,¥/K vise. PS DAT RO NE o Sa uee 2,464,000 
NS Oia ¥e 6s 4.60008 0 bb a aisle are ove ea tae epee 1,733,916 ae as eee 
Gs aisha ake aic-0 ety snea S oia bares <eee sie 1,367,739 336,103 

Zine: . 
ee ee hase ote NLT RA sc eewee Sees 2,450,885 2,373,237 
Spelter: 
Produced from domestic ore.............-...0-5 10,202,224 12,888,244 
Produced from foreign ore. ...........0+e+eeeee- 4,901,762 2,927,366 
Exported to (in part): 
’ 7,112,722 672,000 
2,850,014 158,053 
3,278,121 13,069, 286 
1,814,784 1,008,384 
110 2,113 
cbita ees 628,098 
eek a ae 224,000 
1,912,448 4,268,029 : 


In sheets, strips, etc 
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The Situation in the Metals 


S PRODUCERS get their bearings through partial 

lifting of the fog that enshrouded them upon the 
sudden advent of the armistice they begin to get views 
that are not very cheerful. 

The copper producers find themselves with about 
800,000,000 Ib. of crude copper on hand and in transit, 
which was very costly to produce. Although there is 
no great stock of refined copper, it is now beginning 
to accumulate. Australia and Japan also have stocks 
of copper. Great Britain does not apparently need 
to buy any copper right away. Germany can’t. 

Lead manufacturers are experiencing unexpected can- 
cellations, and lead is backing up on them and is also 
accumulating on the hands of the producers. The 
reduction by the latter of the price to 7.05c. did not 
stimulate any buying worth mentioning. The lead 
producers are facing the facts better than anyone else 
and are curtailing their outputs. The Mexican output 
is also being curtailed. The disposition of that supply, 
which must go abroad, is a matter of concern, as also 
is the rise of the London price to £40, on which basis 
some of the Mexican ore is bought. 

Zinc, having had a free market, is less disturbed 
than copper or lead, but the situation with respect to 
high-grade metal, which is increasing in supply, affords 
food for thought. Great Britain seems to be well sup- 
plied with zinc, but France probably has need of some 
for immediate requirements, and it is the hope of sell- 
ing to her that has in part bolstered up our market for 
common spelter. However, we cannot be sure that 
France will buy all her spelter from us and not any 
from Japan. Of one thing we can be sure, and that is 
that Australian ore is going to be delivered to Europe 
for smelting just as soon as shipments and smelting 
arrangements can be managed. 

In the Joplin district the mining of zinc ore has 
become pretty unprofitable, and production is largely 
curtailed. The sliding scale arrangement between 
miners and smelters, with allocation of sales among 
the ore producers, has been abandoned as a fiasco. It 
could hardly have resulted otherwise. Western ore pro- 
ducers find it difficult to sell their ore, for smelters, 
already well stocked, do not like to load up with more. 

In iron and steel the business seems to be in such 
things as nails, fencing, etc., that people must have 
anyhow. There is no buying for new construction, and 
the railroads are not buying. Judge Gary talks of re- 
ductions in prices. 

Ores—manganese, tungsten, chrome, pyrites, etc.— 
are unsalable. Everybody is overstocked. 

Silver maintains its price, and platinum, as we fore- 
cast, even has risen, but both these precious metals 
possess especially favorable conditions. In the base- 
metal markets readjustment downward is inevitable and 
is to be welcomed, for there will ‘fot be any large 
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buying at present prices. The longer the day is Me 
off that will lead to the entire elimination of inter- 
ference and to restoration of free markets, the longer 
and more troublesome will be the period of readjust- 
ment. And by the elimination of interference we do 
not mean only Government interference, but also the 
inpediments by producers, who by joint actions, cur- 
tailments for exaction of arbitrary prices, and other 
uneconomic measures seek to continue artificial and 
unhealthful conditions. 

Among the major metals, the situation in copper is 
the most awkward. It is being aggravated by the 
mischievous agreement with the War Industries Board 
to maintain production and the unholy sanctioning of 
an agreement among the producers to maintain an 
asking price which they cannot get and which none 
of them thinks he can get. This has temporarily 
abolished a market and is producing a mounting finan- 
cial burden. The sooner the producers dissolve their 
agreements and let a natural market create itself, the 
better will proceed the inevitable readjustment in their 
industry. 





Reconstruction Labor Problems 


IDE publicity has been given to and considerable 

interest has been aroused in the address of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., which was delivered at the recent 
Reconstruction Conference at Atlantic City. Those who 
had the privilege of hearing him were unanimous in 
their recognition of the sincerity of his attitude and 
the deep significance of his words. There could be 
little opposition to his contention that the primary 
purpose of industry is to advance social wellbeing 
rather than to afford a means for the accumulation of 
individual wealth. With this idea in view Mr. Rocke- 
feller has formulated what has been termed a “labor 
creed” to which he proposes that industry should 
subscribe. Its principles met with general approval at 
the conference, and it was adopted unanimously as a 
resolution at the closing session. 

Mr. Rockefeller spoke almost entirely in the interest 
of labor. His creed, if accepted, will insure the con- 
tinuance of those concessions which have been made 
by capital during recent years; it will help toward the 
establishment of that new era of peace and prosperity 
that we will all welcome. Taken by itself, however, 
no subscription to the lofty idealism of Mr. Rockefeller 
will necessarily insure success. For this can come only 
by codperation, and codperation from reciprocity of 
consideration. Concessions must be mutual, and self- 
interest must be waived. History has shown that 
although, as Mr. Rockefeller says, the application of 
right principles never fails to effect right relations, 
there have been times when a literal interpretation of 
the attitude of passivity enjoined in the Sermon on 
the Mount, in the face of repeated imposition, has led 
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to the reverse of an amicable settlement of the diffi- 
culty. 

An abstract from J. Parke Channing’s address, which 
was made at the same conference, when he spoke to 
the group embracing engineering and other industrial 
professions, is given in this issue, and is a fitting 
supplement to Mr. Rockefeller’s pronouncement. It is 
appropriate that attention should be drawn to the 
fundamental requirement of reciprocal consideration on 
the part of labor. If capital. is prepared to go 
the length that Mr. Rockefeller proposes to insure the 
happiness, comfort, and contentment of the great 
majority, then labor must be prepared to maintain that 
state of efficiency and loyalty without which there is 
little possibility of codperative success. It is only on 
such conditions that a high standard of wages can be 
considered practicable. 


Beware the Metric Propaganda 


NEW and dangerous attempt to make the metric 

system compulsory in the United States is now 
being launched. It has been made an Administration 
measure. A bill has already been introduced in Con- 
gress. There is talk of working it into the clauses of the 
peace treaty or in the program for a league of nations. 
The arguments are the same old fallacies, which sur- 
vive repeated exposures. It is impudently reiterated 
that a majority of the nations of the world use the 
metric system, which is true, and the majority will be 
even larger if the new nations of middle Europe be 
counted. But the minority includes the greatest in- 
dustrial nations—America and Great Britain and her 
colonies—and the majority of the industrial people of 
the world do not use the metric system. If uniformity 
is what is wanted, the metricists would better work for 
the universal adoption of the English system. 

Then there is the old phantom theory about South 
American trade, although Mr. Halsey showed in a 
conclusive paper presented to the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers last week, that the export trade 
with South America is mainly done by the English sys- 
tem, and that the South American countries, after many 
decades of trial, have not even been able to adopt the 
metric system more than partially in their own internal 
business. 

If this thing comes up in Paris are we going 
to have to depend upon Great Britain to safeguard the 
welfare of American industry? Fortunately the adop- 
tion of the metric system by Great Britain was ex- 
haustively considered by a British government com- 
mission, which this year reported adversely. On the 
other hand, Lenine and Trotzky recently decreed the 
compulsory adoption of the metric system in Russia on 
Jan. 1, 1919! 


The Journal used to be in favor of the metric system, - 


and for certain special purposes—international statis- 
tics, for example—still uses it. But study of it and ex- 
perience with it convinced us that any attempt to force 
it upon the United States would be calamitous. The 
metric system has been for a long time legal in the 
United States, and those who for any reason find it ad- 
vantageous are free to use it and do so. But its 
compulsory adoption would bring industry to a stand- 
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still and would even hamper thought. Experience in 
every foreign country, however, has shown that com- 
pulsory national adoption is impossible, wherefore the 
result is confusion, which in the cases of Great Britain 
and the United States would be calamitously costly. It 
is our mature judgment that a Congressional enact- 
ment that on and after a certain date no business in 
this country would be legal unless it were transacted 
in the French language would be less harmful than the 
compulsory transaction of business by the metric system 
of weights and measures. 

It may be asked why that was not so in Germany 
when she adopted the metric system. Simply for the 
reason that her adoption of it happened before she had 
any great industrial development and her infant in- 
dustries could relatively easily be taught to think in 
terms of the new units, and use them; just as children 
are easily, notoriously easily, taught to speak a foreign 
language. The forcing of the metric system upon Great 
Britain and the United States would now be playing 
into the hands of Germany. Lenine and Trotzky, 
proved German agents, do that in Russia as part of 
the program. 


Helping Russia 

HREE vessels laden with commodities have already 

been sent by the War Trade Board to Siberia for 
the new United States Russian Bureau, incorporated, 
which was organized at the direction of the President 
for the purpose of helping the Russians to help them- 
selves in stabilizing the economic situation in that 
country. More vessels will be sent, and the board asks 
that persons interested in shipments and Russian trade 
address the Russian Bureau for detailed information. 
The company will engage in the business of exporting to 
Russia and Siberia agricultural implements, shoes, 
clothing, and other’ commodities which the Russian pop- 
ulation need, bringing back Russian and Siberian raw 
materials in return. The Russian Bureau has a capital 
stock of $5,000,000, all of which has been issued and 
fully paid in cash out of Government bonds. The stock 
of the Russian Bureau is owned in its entirety by the 
United States Government. 

We are glad that this excellent start has been made in 
avery important matter. Let us suggest that our Gov- 
ernment ship promptly to Russia a large part of the 
immense surplus stocks of clothing and other material 
that our War Department has on hand. We do not 
need them. The Russians do. 


Freedom of the Seas 


E HAVE heard for several years, especially since 

the Germans started the war, the expression 
“Freedom of the Seas.” We are hearing a good deal 
about it now. 

.We have assiduously endeavored to ascertain the 
meaning of that expression. We have inquired vainly 
of many persons. Nobody could, or would, explain. 

Before the war, ships of any flag used to sail the 
seas, wherever they would. without hindrance. . We 
thought therefore that the seas were free. We could 
not understand Germany’s complaint. We cannot un- 


derstand present references to this abstraction. 
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BY THE WAY 


Birmingham, England, is the center of a number of 
manufacturing industries, many of which are metal- 
lurgical or have to do with metals. The close asso- 
ciation of the people with these industries is reflected 
by the use of such street names as Brasshouse Lane, 
Foundry Lane, Muntz Street, Steelhouse Lane, Irons 
Lane, and many others of like character. 
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“Now that the war is over, it is time to talk mining,” 
writes a mineral expert. ‘Don’t forget that I am versed 
in mineral deposits both in the U. S. A., Central Amer- 
ica, and Mexico, and am the pet of the prospector, so that 
I am next to stuff that Big Money can’t even buy. All 
I ask is a decent chance.” The way these dollar-a-year 
men are getting back into private life is certain proof 
that the war is over. 





The current Russian budget, some details of which 
have been published in London, reveals an estimated ex- 
penditure on the public services, including posts and 
telegraphs, of 916,000,000 rubles ($458,000,000), and 
the receipts from these services are placed at 357,000,- 
000 rubles, or $178,500,000. The Putiloff locomotive 
works absorbed 92,000,000 rubles ($46,000,000), turn- 
ing out only five locomotives. 





While the Stock Exchange stagnates, a really tre- 
mendous boom is in progress elsewhere, says the writer 
of “Wall Street Paragraphs” in the Evening Post. Out 
on the curb, the “penny mining stocks” have come into 
their own, with advances in price of thousands per cent. 
The “big board” never had anything to compare with 
such movements. It is the turn of the gold-mining 
shares. One which a fortnight ago was selling for 3c. 
a share is now-up to 36 or thereabouts; others have 
gone from 2 to 30. These booms are accompanied 
by talk of striking pay dirt on one or two of the prop- 
erties, the curb having no need of the finespun eco- 
nomic theory that, with the presumptive approaching 
increase in the purchasing power of gold, gold mines 
should be more valuable to their owners. One of the 
most impressive things about the movement is the fact 
that the outside market bothers itself so little about 
bankers’ restrictions on loans for speculation. 





Away back in the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury, there entered a barber shop in Globe, Ariz., an 
individual whose general get-up resembled that of Abe 
Lincoln on one of his absent-minded days. With a pre- 
occupied air, he passed his large hand over sturdy but 
camouflaged jaws, thus conveying to the mind of the 
tonsorial artist the hint that he desired a shave and 
did not wish to be annoyed by any gossip and chatter, 
which would tend to interrupt his meditations. Scarcely 
had the lather been applied, however, when the professor 
began his customary clatter. “Stranger in town, ain’t 
ye?” The victim stirred slightly, grunting “Uh-huh,” 
in a manner intended to hang up the receiver, as it were. 
“Got a job at the O. D. smelter?” A similar response 
was forthcoming, accompanied by a feigning of drowsi- 
ness and a readjustment of the long limbs in a more 
comfortable position. The affirmative ~ responses be- 
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came fainter and fainter, to the queries of “Good pay?” 

“Do you like the company?” “Has the new big boss 
arrived yet?” etc., until a change of tactics to “Do you 
work on the charging floor, tapping floor, or around the 
stockpile?” brought results in the form of a drawling 
“Oh, I kind of look around here and there and hang 
around the office some.” A look of compassion spread 
over the barber’s countenance as he said, as gently as 
he could, “Oh, I see. You’re the new watchman. There 
ain’t much pay in that, but if you’re steady there’s 
chances. Say, bo, I got a lot of influence with some of 
the foremen, and maybe I can help you. Now what 
might your name be?” This roused the sleeper from 
his lethargy. Stretching a bit, he responded: “Me? 
Oh, my fame is Ricketts.” 





Cap’n Dick was interested in watching the mine 
surveyor as he and his assistant were measuring up 
the underground contracts. A few quick movements, 
a few notations in the notebook, and the men were off 
to the next stope. “M’son,” says Cap’n Dick, “w’en 
thee comes to think on un, this ’ere edication is a gert 
thing. Never naws to w’ere she’ll lead, an tha moor 
thee gets, tha moor thee wants. Naow, dam-me, w’en 
I firs’ wuz minin’, we ’ad none o’ these ’ere fancy 
tape-lines, an’ I tell ’e, man wuz lucky if ’e ’ad bit 
o’ compass to tell were ’e wuz gawin. O’ coorse, ’e 
nawed ’ow ’e wuz gawin, but, m’son, ’e never could tell 
the ’ow ’e nawed. Mus’ ’a bin this ’ere h’intuition, 
I guess. As to this ’ere measurin’, I mus’ h’admit some 
"ead work wuz needed. For h’instance—Tom Broad 
an self are ’ere workin’ in this bloody stope, with 
Tom up on ’igh. Tom shouts daown to me, ‘’Ere, 
Richard, gos along do! Get Jan Kevern an ’and us up 
bit of a bloody stull, will ’e?’ ‘’Ow long dost thee 
want this ’ere bloody stull, Thomas?’ shouts I. ‘A 
h’axe ’andle, a ’ammer ’andle an a gert flat rock,’ sez 
’e. So figger un h’out, son; ’ow much is un? 





All hearts respond to the following poem, which was 
found written on a powder box used for a cupboard in 
an old prospector’s cabin near Neihart, Montana: 


About six miles from Neihart, that city of great strife, 
There was a silver-lead mine, rich and free, 
Where an honest-hearted miner 

Ust to lead a happy life, 

Contented at his work as he could be. 

He walked the earth quite proudly, 

A Bonanzie King for sure, 

And he thot know disappointment could befall; 
But he left his work one evening, 

His sad heart knew the truth, 

For the pay streak had gone off into the wall. 


There is a name that is never spoken, 

There is a miner’s heart that’s broken, 

For he thot he’d be invited to the inauguration ball, 
And there is still a memory living 

Of how prospects are deceiving, 

When the pay streak wanders off into the wall. 


Now he sits without his cabin 

Thinking of the coming years, and 

Wondering what the future has in store. 

The demon of despondence is wailing in his ear, 
And the hungry wolf is howling at his door. 

Still his heart is in the mountains 

There among the rocky seams, and he sometimes 
Thinks it’s gone beyond recall. 

’Neath the Spangles in the rosie relm of dreams, 
Lyes the pay streak that went off into the wall. 





~ 
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The Mining Index 


This index is a convenient reference to the current literature of 
mining and metallurgy published in all of the important periodi- 
cals of the world. We will furnish a copy of any article (if in 
print) in the original language for the price quoted. Where no 
price is quoted the cost is unknown. Inasmuch as the papers 
must be ordered from the publishers, there will be some delay for 
the foreign papers. Remittance must be sent with order. Coupons 
are furnished at the following prices: 20c. each, six for $1, 33 for 
$5, and 100 for $15. When remittances are made in even dollars, 
we will return the excess over an order in coupons if so requested. 


e 
COPPER 


10110——-ALASKA—Notes on Mining in Alaska. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 26, 1918; 4 pp.) 20c. 

10111—PORPHYRY COPPERS. Part I, Resources and 
Achievements; Part II, Mining Methods; Part III, Mine and 
Equipment Investment. L. H. Goodwin. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Nov. 2, 16 and 23, 1918; 5% pp.) 60c. 

10112—TAILING EXCAVATOR at the Plant of the New 
Cornelia Copper Co., Ajo, Ariz. (Bull. 143, A. I. M. E., Nov., 
1918; 23 pp.) Discussion of paper of Frank Moeller. 


Cc. C. Semple. 


GOLD AND SILVER—CYANIDING 


10113—-PRECIPITATION—The Application of Charcoal to the 
Precipitation of Gold from Its Solution in Cyanide. H. R. Ed- 
mands. (Bull. 168, I. M.. M., Sept. 26, 1918; 2 pp.) Further 
contributed remarks on article previously indexed. 

10114—-PRECIPITATION—The Effect of Oxygen upon the 
Precipitation of Tr from Cyanide Solutions. (Bull. 143, A. 
I. M. E., Nov., 1918; 1 p.) Discussion of paper of T. B. Crowe, 


GOLD AND SILVER—GENERAL 


10115—-BRAZIL—Temperature Conditions in Deep Mines. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 26, 1918; 1 p., illus.) 20c. Data 
from the 87th annual report of the St. John Del Rey Mining Co. 
10116—-CHILE—Las Vacas Gold Mine, Chile. E. David Pope. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 30, 1918; 23 pp., illus.) 20c. 
10117—-CRUSHING—Effective Tube-Mill Liners. A. W. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 16, 1918; 1 p., illus.) 20c. 
10118—GOLD QUESTION, 
23, 1918; 13 pp.) 20c. Communication from W. R. Ingalls ad- 
dressed to a well-known — of ecenomics, published as a 
contribution to the general discussion of this important question. 


10119—GOLD QUESTION. The. Correspondence. 
Min. Journ., Nov. 30, 1918; 13 pp.) 20c. 


10120—RAND—New Mines of the Far East Rand. A. Cooper 
Key. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 9, 1918; 33% pp., illus.) 20c. 


10121—RAND—wWages, Working Costs and Ore Reserves of 
the Rand. A. Cooper Key. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. $0, 
1918; 12 pp.) 20c. 


IRON ORE DEPOSITS, MINING, ETC. 
10122—-ALSACE-LORRAINE—Iron-Ore Supplies of Alsace- 


Allen. 


(Eng. and 


Lorraine. Sidney Paige. (Iron Age, Nov. 7, 1918; 12 pp.) 20c. 
10123—-SANTO DOMINGO—Iron in Santo Domingo. Robert 
B. Brinsmade. (Min. and Sci. Press, Sept. 14, 1918; p., illus.) 


20c. 


10124—-STRIPPING—English Practice in Overburden Strip- 
pine in Mining Iron Ore. (Eng. and Contract., Oct. 30, 1918; 18 
, illus.) From Proc. Inst. of Civ. Engrs. 20c. 


IRON AND STEEL METALLURGY 


10125—BLAST-FURNACE PRACTICE—Slag Control in the 
tree Blast Furnace by Means of Slag Viscosity Tables. Alex 

L. Feild. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Sept. 15, 1918; 7 pp., illus.) 

10126—FERROALLOYS—The aantastore of Ferroalloys in 
the Electric Furnace. (Bull. 143, A. M. E., Nov., 1918; 3% 
pp.) Discussion of paper of Robert M. ener. 


10127—FERROMANGANESE—Development of 
manganese Industry. Theodore Swann. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Nov. 16, 1918; 1 p.) 20c. Abstract of paper presented at the 
Fourth National Exposition of Chemical Industries, New York, 
Sept., 1918. 20c. 

10128—LABOR CAMP of the sSiamanete. Steel Co. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Nov. 23, 1918; # p., illus.) 20c. Excerpt from 
Monthly Review of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, April, 1918. 

10129—-MALLEABLE CAST IRON—British and American 
Malleable Cast Iron. T. Turner. (Iron Age, Oct. 17, 1918; 32 
pp., illus.) 20c. 

10130—STEEL—Influence of Hot Deformation on the Quali- 
ties of Steel. George Charpy. (Advance copy, Iron and Steel 
Inst., Sept., 1918; 19 pp., illus.) 

10131—ZIRCONIUM Content D 
Ferguson. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 2, 1918; 13 pp.) 20c. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


10182—-CONCENTRATION—A Dry Concentration Plant in 
Arkansas. Tom Shiras. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 23, 1918; 
12 pp., illus.) 20c. 

101383—-CONDENSATION of Zinc From Its Vapor. (Bull. 
143, A. I. M. E., Nov., 1918; 134 pp.) Discussion of paper of C. 
H. Fulton. 


the Ferro- 


in Ores and Alloys. J. 


The. + (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov..- 


' (Chem. and Met. Eng., Sept. 26, 1918; 4 pp. 
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10184—-ELECTROLYWIC ZINC. (Bull. 148, A. I. M. E., Noy. 
1918; 2% pp.) Discussion of paper of C. A. Hansen, 

10135—FLOTATION—The Bradford Process at Broken Hill, 
Edwin T. Henderson. (Min. and Sci. Press, Sept. 28, 1918; 34 pp. 
illus.)  20e. + 

10136—REFINING—Lead Refining at the Bunker Hill Plant. 
<~ T. Rice. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 2, 1918; 6% pp., illus.) 
20c. 
_ 10187—ROLLING MILL—American Zine Products Co.’s 7 
ing Mill. J. H. Dietz. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 2, 1918; 
illus.) 20ce. 

10138—SMELTING and Lead Refining at the Bunker Hill 
flees : T. Rice. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 26, 1918; 7 pp.,, 
illus Cc. 


10139—ZINC OXIDE—The Manufacture of Zinc Oxide at Mon- 


teponi. F. Sartori. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 26, 1918; 3 p.) 
20c. Abstract of paper in Resoconti delle riunioni dell As. 
sociazione mineraria sarda, Dec., 1917. 20c. 
OTHER METALS 

10140—ALUMINUM and Its Light Alloys—IV and V. Paul 
a — (Chem. and Met. Eng., Oct. 1 and 15, 1918; 11 pp, 
illus. 

10141—CHROMITE. J. C. Williams. (Colo. School of Mines 
Mag., Sept., 1918; 3 pp.) 


10142—-CHROMITE—Determination of Chromic Oxide in Chro- 
mite. W. C. Riddell and Esther Kittredge. (Min. and Sci. Pregs, 
Oct. 26, 1918; 13 pp.) 20c. 

101483—-MAGNESIUM—Development of the Magnesium In- 
dustry. Leonard Waldo. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Oct. 15, 1918; 
13 pp.) Paper before Fourth Nat. Exposition of Chem. Industries. 


10144—MANGANESE—Its Minerals. Production, ete. M. A. 
= and G. M. Butler. (Bull. 91, Univ. of Ariz., 1918-19; 32 
pp 

10145—MANGANESE DEPOSITS Near Lake Creek, Oregon. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 16, 1918; 14 pp.) 20c. Data from 
U. S. Geological Survey Report. 20c. 

10146—MOLYBDENUM—Determination of Molybdenum Ores. 
Welton J. Crook and M. L’A. Crook. (Min. and Sci. Press, Sept. 
7, 1918; 12 pp.) 20c. 

10147—MONAZITE. Sydney J. Johnson. 
Chem. Ind., Oct. 15, 1918; 3 pp.) 

10148—-PLATINUM—A Wyoming Platinum Mine. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 23, 1918; 3 p.) 20c. 

10149—PLATINUM—Process for Recovering Platinum. V. J. 
Zachert. (Min. and Sci. Press, Oct. 12, 1918; 14 pp.) 20c. 

10150—QUICKSILVER—Condensing Quicksilver From Furnace 
Gases. . H. Duschak and C. N. Schuette. (Min. and Sci. 
Press, Sept. 7, 1918; 83 pp., illus.) 20c. 

10151—RADIUM. (Bull. 143, A. I. M. E., Nov., 1918; 2 pp.) 
Discussion of paper of Richard B. Moore. 

10152—RADIUM—An Apparatus for the Separation of Radium 
Emanation and Its Determination Electroscopically. J. E. Under- 
wood and Herman Schlundt. (Advance copy, Am. Electrochem. 
Soc.. Sept.-Oct., 1918; 7 pp., illus.) 

10153—TIN IN 1917. Adolph Knopf. 
U. S., 1917—Part II, 1918; 10 pp., illus.) 

10154—TIN SITUATION, The. Editorial. 
Journ., Nov. 23, 1918; 1 p.) 20c. 

10155—TUNGSTEN in Manganese Ore. William R. Jones. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 2, 1918; 4 p.) 20c. 

10156—TUNGSTEN—tThe Metallography of Tungsten. 
143, A. I. M. E., Nov., 1918; 83 pp., illus.) 
of Zay Jeffries. 

10157—ZIRCONIUM Content in Ores and Alloys. J. D. Fer- 
guson. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 2, 1918; 13 pp.) 20c. 
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(Bull. 
Discussion of paper 


NON-METALLIC MINERALS 


10158—FULLERS EARTH in 1917. Jefferson Middleton. (Min- 
eral Resources of the U. S., 1917—Part II; 3 pp.) 

10159—POTASH from Alunite in Utah. John W. Horney. 
(Chem. and Met. Eng., Sept. 26, 1913; 1 p.) 


10160—POTASH—Mining in Spain. E. Mackay Heriot. (Min. 
Mag., Sept., 1918; 6 pp., illus.) 40c. 
10161—POTASH INDUSTRY of Germany. Wallace Savage. 


Theories of origin 
and description of the Stassfurt salts deposit; the present status 


of the industry; its economic aspect. 


10162—POTASH SITUATION, The. A. W. Stockett. (Journ. 
Ind. and Eng. Chem., Nov., 1918; 13 pp.) Paper delivered in the 
symposium on potash held by the Division of Industrial Chemists 
and Chemical Engineers at meeting of Am. Chem. Soc., Cleve- 
land, Sept. 12, 1918. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


10163—ENGLAND—Search for Petroleum in the Derbyshire 
Coalfield. T. Sington. (Iron and Coal Tr. Rev., Oct. 18, 1918: 
1% pp., illus.) 40c. 


10164—MONTANA—Geology and Oil and Gas Prospects of the 
Lake Basin — wane E. 
uly . 


T. Hancock. 691-D, U. S. 


illus.) 


(Bull. 


Geol. Surv., 1918; 47 pp., 
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ECONOMIC GEOLOGY—GENERAL 


10165—MINING GEOLOGIST—The Function and Training of 
the Mining Geologist. C. Gilbert Cullis. (Min. Mag., Oct., 1918; 
2% pp.) , 

10166—ORE DEPOSITS—The Evolution of Ore Deposits from 
Igneous Magmas._ W. H. Goodchild. (Min. Mag., Sept. and Oct., 
1918; 114 pp.) Conclusion of article previously indexed. 60c. 


MINING—GENERAL 

0167—ACCIDENTS—Utilization of Mine-Accident Reports. D. 
a Chaeiion. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 30, 1918; 4 pp., illus.) 
20¢e. 

10168 —ALASKA—Notes on Mining in Alaska. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 26, 1918; 4 pp.) 20c. 

10169—BOLIVIA—Mining in Bolivia. (Min. Journ., 
1918; 14 pp.) 

10170—CAGE AND SKIP—United Eastern Mine Cage and Skip. 
B. Cc. Staiger. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 16, 1918; 1 p., illus.) 
20c. 

10171—CAVING STOPES—Controlling the 
Caving Stopes. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 
illus.) 20c. 

10172—CO6PERATION in Mine Promotion and Management. 
Paul T. Bruhl. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 16,1918; 14 pp.) 20¢c. 

101783—-COG6PERATION Among Small Mines. Geo. J. Young. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 9, 1918; 3 pp., illus.) 20ce. 

10174—-DRILLING—Standardization of Mining Methods. II— 
Standard Machine-Drill Rounds. Charles A. Mitke. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Nov. 16, 1918; 43 pp., illus.) 20c. 

10175—DUST ABATEMENT in Mines. W. O. Borcherdt. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Nov. 2, 1918; 34 pp.) 20c. 

10176—EX PLOSIVES—Production of Explosives in the United 
States During the Year 1917. Albert H. Fay. (Tech. Paper 192, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, 21 pp.) 

10177—MINE BUILDINGS—Pisé de Terre Mine Buildings. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 5, 1918; 14 pp.) 20c._ Excerpts from 
the 1918 report of the Rhodesia Munitions and Resources Com- 
mittee. 

10178—RAISES—Standardization of Mining Methods. I—Standad- 
ard Raises. Charles A. Mitke. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 9, 
1918; 5% pp., illus.) 20c. 

10179—REOPENING the Golden Eagle Shaft. F. Dean Brad- 
ley. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 16, 1918; 3 pp., illus.) 20c. 

10180—SAFETY ENGINEERING and Accident Prevention in 
Construction Work. Leo D. Woedtke. (Eng. and Contract., Sept. 
25, 1918; 33 pp.) Abstract from address before the Construction, 
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Sept. 7, 





Drawing-Off in 
23,.1918; 22 pp., 


Section, Meeting of the National Safety Council, Sept. 18. 20c. 
10181—SPAIN—Mining in Spain. E. Mackay Heriot. (Min. 


Mag., Sept., 1918; 6 pp., illus.) 

10182—VENTILATION—Standardization of Mining Methods, 
IlI—Ventilation of Metal Mines. Charles A. Mitke. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Nov. 30, 1918; 54 pp., illus.) 20c. 


FLOTATION 
(See also ‘“‘Lead and Zinc’’) 

101838—TERRY PROCESS—tThe Terry Differential Flotation 
Process. Joseph T. Terry. (Min. and Sci. Press, Oct. 19, 1918; 
13 pp.) 20c. 

10184 — TESTS — Recording Experimental Flotation Tests. 
Arthur F. Taggart. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 26, 1918; 3 p.) 
20c. 





ORE DRESSING—GENERAL 


10185—CONCENTRATOR—lIdeal Dry Concentrator. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Nov. 30 1918; 1 p., illus.) 20c. 
10186—LITIGATION—Similarities in the Legal Aspects of 


Some Flotation, Cyanidation and Filtration Litigation. R. C. 
Canby. (Bull. Can. Min. Inst., Sept., 1918; 104 pp.) 

10187—FILTER—Oliver Filter Modifications. C. T. Rice. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Nov. 23, 1918; 4 p.) 20c. 

10188—-MAGNETIC SEPARATORS—Capacity of Belt Magnetic 
Separators. Geo. J. Young. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 16, 
1918; 14 pp., illus.) 20c. 

10189—SAFETY—Hazards and Safeguards in Ore-Dressing 
Plants. J. S. MceKaig. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 23, 1918: 
2% pp., illus.) 20c. Excerpt from paper presented at the seventh 
annual congress of the National Safety Council, 1918. 


10190—SORTING ORE for Metallurgical Treatment. A. W. 
Allen. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 30, 1918; 4 pp., illus.) 20¢c. 


10191—TESTS—tThe Rating of Concentration Tests. R. T. Han- 
cock. (Min. Mag., Sept., 1918; 1% pp.) 40c. 


METALLURGY—GENERAL 


10192—HYDROMETALLURGY—tThe Distinction Between Ex- 
traction and Recovery. A. Allen. (Eng. and Min. Journ., 
Oct. 26, 1918; 14 pp.) 20c. First of a series of articles on the 
standardization of terms used in hydrometallurgical operations. 


101983—METALLOGRAPHY and Heat Treatment of Metals 
Used in Aéroplane Construction. F. Grotts. (Chem. and Met. 
Eng., Oct. 1, 1918; 4 pp., illus.) Fifth article of series. Present 
instalment gives results of tests to determine the best brazing 
materials and fluxes; strength of brazed joints; beneficial effect 
of heat treatment; comparison of brazed and welded joints. 40c. 

10194—-ROASTER CHARGE BELT FEEDER. C. T. Rice. 
(Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 9, 1918; 4 p., illus.) 20c. 

10195—-SMELTER FUME—Electrostatic Precipitation. 
143, A. I.-M. E., Nov., 1918; 13% pp.) 
O. H. Eschholz. 





(Bull. 
Discussion of paper of 


SAMPLING AND ASSAYING 

10196—GAS ANALYSIS—The Direct Determination of Sulphur 
Dioxide in Burner Gases. F. N. Williams. (Chem. and Met. 
Eng., Sept. 25, 1918; 3 p., illus.) 

10197—TIN—The Determination of Tin in High-Grade Wol- 
fram Ores and the Use of Lead as a Reducing Agent in Pearce’s 
fan A. R. Powell. (Journ. Soc. Chem. -Ind., Sept. 30, 1918; 

pp. 
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FUELS 
(See Also “Petroleum and Natural Gas”) 


10198—-CARBOCOAL. (Bull. 143, A. I. M. E., Nov., 1918;.7 
pp.) Discussion of paper of C. T. Malcolmson. 

10199—-COKE—Development of the Coke Industry in Colorado, 
Utah and New Mexico. (Bull. 143, A. I. M. E., Nov., 1918; 24 


pp.) Discussion of paper of F. C. Miller. 
10200—COKE—The Manufacture of Metallurgical Coke, with 
Special Reference to the Recovery of By-Products. (Iron and 


Coal Tr. Rev., Aug. 30, 1918; 1 p.) 40c. 

10201—CONSERVATION—Coal Economy in Mine Boiler Fir- 
ing. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 21, 1918; 14 pp., illus.) 20c. 

10202—-FUEL ECONOMY in the United States. D. Brownlie. 
(Reprinted from Engineering, Aug. 23, 1918; 8 pp.) 

10203—-OIL FUEL—Efficiency in the Use of Oil Fuel. J. M. 
Wadsworth. U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1918; 86 pp., illus.) A 
handbook for boiler-plant and locomotive engineers. 

10204—-POWDERED COAL—The Use of Coal in Pulverized 
Form. (Bull. 143, A. I. M. E., Nov., 1918; 63 pp.) Discussion of 
paper of H. R. Collins. 

MINING LAW 

10205—POLLUTION OF STREAMS. Chesla C. Sherlock. (Eng. 
and Min. Journ., Nov. 16, 1918; 3 p.) 20c. 

10206—SAFETY LAWS and the Responsibilities of Operators. 
— C. Sherlock. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 9, 1918; 2 p.) 
20c. 

MINING AND METALLURGICAL MACHINERY 

10207—-BELT SLIP—The Economy of Cork Insert. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Nov. 9, 1918; 3 p.) 20c. 

10208—DRILL—The Kellow Rock Drill. 
Rev., Oct. 11, 1918; 14 pp., illus.) 40c. 

10209—ELECTRIC FURNACES—Electrodes for Electric Fur- 


(Iron and Coal Tr. 


naces: Their Manufacture, Properties and Utilization. Jean 
Escard. (Gen. Elec. Rev., Oct., 1918; 8 pp., illus.) To be 
continued. 


10210—HOIST' CONTROLLER—The Lilly Hoist Controller. 
(Eng..and Min. Journ., Nov. 30, 1918; 1% pp., illus.) 20c. 

10211—_LAMPS—Acetylene and Electric Cap Lamps from a 
Safety Standpoint. H. M. Chance. (Paper before National 
Safety Council, Sept., 1918; 9 pp.) 

10212—PIPE AREAS—Chart for Pipe Areas. W. F. Schap- 
horst. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Nov. 16, 1918; 4-p., illus.) 20c. 

102183—-SAFETY—Conveyor Pulley Guards. Geo. M. Doug- 
lass. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Sept. 21, 1918; 4 p., illus.) 20c. 

10214—-SHOVEL—Armstrong Mechanical Shovel. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Nov. 30, 1918; 1 p., illus.) 20c. 

10215—WELDING—Emergency War Training for Oxy-Ace- 
tylene Welders. (Bull. 11, Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 1918; 86 pp., illus.) 

10216—WELDING—Notes on Electric ae H. K. Porter. 
20c. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY 


10217—CHEMICAL STONEWARE INDUSTRY and the War. 
P. C. Kingsbury. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Sept. 27, 1918; 2 pp.) 

10218—-POTASH as a By-Product. J. S. Grasty. (Chem. and 
Met. Eng., Sept. 26, 1918; 43 pp., illus.) Southern iron ores and 
fluxes considered as a domestic source of potash in large quanti- 
ties ; cost of operation, notes of profits, etc. 

10219—-POTASH from Desert Lakes and Alunite. J. W. Horn- 
sey. (Journ. Ind. and Eng. Chem., Oct., 1918; 1% pp.) 

10220—POTASH—Literature of the Potash Industry, 1912-1917. 
F. W. Bruckmiller. (Chem. and Met. Eng., Sept. 26, 1918; 2 pp.) 

10221 ——- SULPHURIC ACID—The Cottrell Processes in the 
Sulphuric-Acid Industry. A. A. Heimrod and H. D. Egbert. 
(Chem. and Met. Eng., Sept. 15, 1918; 5 pp., illus.) 


MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 

10222—CEMENT INDUSTRY—Recent Developments in the 
Cement Industry. Richard K. Meade. (Chem. and Met. Eng., 
Sept. 27, 1918; 3% pp.. illus.) Conversion of a peace industry to 
the purposes of war; economies effected in fuel and labor, and 
recovery of potash. 

10223—-SAND-LIME BRICK in 1917. Jefferson Middleton. 
(Mineral Resources of the U. S., 1917—Part II; 2 pp.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 

10224—-ACCIDENTS—Monthly statement of Coal-Mine Fa- 
talities in the United States, June, 1918 Albert H. Fay. (U. 
S. Bureau of Mines, 1918; 29 pp.) 

10225—LABOR—Engineering Possibilities of Circular Housing 
Plan. G. J. Lamb. (Can. Engr., Aug. 29, 1918; 3 pp., illus.) 

10226—LABOR—Feeding Employees at a Steel Plant. (Iron 
Age, Nov. 7, 1918; 23 pp., illus.) 

10227—LABOR—Housing at Tyrone, N. M. Chas. F. Willis. 
(Chem. and Met. Eng., Oct. 15, 1918; 4 pp., illus.) 

10228—LABOR—Housing of Labor and Sanitation at Mines in 
India. J. H. Evans. (Trans. Min. and Geol. Inst. of India, Apr., 
1918; 10 pp.) 

10229—LABOR—How to Determine Cost of Living in an In- 
dustrial Community. Ray M. Hudson. (Industrial Management, 
Sept., 1918; 8 pp.) 

10230—LABOR—The Human Element in the Mill. (Chem. and 
Met. Eng., Aug. 11, 1918; 43 pp., illus.) Address by Hugh K. 
Moore at meeting of Am. Inst. of Chem. Engs. 

10231—_LABOR—The Life of a Mining Community. 
Willis. (Eng. and Min. Journ., Oct. 26, 1918; 2% pp.) 

10232—LABOR—What About Labor? Editorial. 
Min. Journ., Nov. 23, 1918; 1 p.) 20c. 

10233—-LABOR CAMP of the Minnesota Steel Co. (Eng. and 
Min. Journ., Nov. 23, 1918; 2? p., illus.) 20c. Excerpt from 
Monthly Review of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, April, 1918. 

10234A—-NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, The. (Eng. and Min. 
Journ., Sept. 14, 1918; 2 pp., illus.) 20c. 


Chas. F. 
20c. 


(Eng. and 
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Have You Contributed to the Association 
of the 27th Engineers? 

G. L. Sheldon, of Ely, Nev., is doing pro- 
fessional work in Boulder County, Colorado. 

Dr. L. D. Ricketts, consulting mining 
engineer, will spend the winter at Chandler, 
Arizona. 


Horace V. Winchell has been nominated 
for president of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. 

Oo. R. Whitaker, mining engineer, of 
Denver, Colo., has recently returned from a 
professional trip to Northern Mexico. 


Harry J. Wolf, of the Malm-Wolf Co., 
examined the Eagle silver-manganese mine 
near Bonanza, Colo., during the latter part 
of November. 


J. Parke-Channing was chairman of the 
“Industrial Professions” group meeting at 
the Reconstruction Conference at Atlantic 
City on Dec. 4 


Louis W. Adams has been appointed man- 
ager of the new openhearth and mill de- 
partment of the Ashland Iron and Mining 
Co., Ashland, Kentucky. 


Arthur J. Hoskin, consulting engineer of 
Denver, Colo., has returned after a three- 
months’ stay in Dillon, Mont., where he 
was engaged in installing an oil-shale plant. 


F. B. Hyder, until recently with the 
Thane Exploration Co., with offices in San 
Francisco, has accepted an appointment as 
mining engineer with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

A. W. Allen attended the Reconstruction 
Conference of the Chamber of Commerce 
at Atlantic City, Dec. 3 to 6, and acted as 
secretary at the ‘‘Non-Ferrous Metals” 
(major) group meeting. 

William W. Lewis has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Western Reserve works of 
the Brier Hill Steel Co. at Warren, Ohio. 
Abner Hughes, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent, is his successor. 


Milnor Roberts, of the University of 
Washington, will deliver an address on 
“The Stimulus to Research Given by the 
War,” at the Sigma Xi meeting to be held 
on June 4, 1919, at the university. 


Verne W. Aubel, who recently returned 
from blast furnace work in Australia and 
New Zealand, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of blast furnaces at the 
Clairton, Penn. plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. 

H. 8S. Mudd, who has been connected with 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines work on war 
minerals since September, 1917, will return 
to the management of his own mining prop- 
erties on Dec. 15. His headquarters will be 
in Los Angeles. 


Julius S. Bache was elected president of 
the Dome Mines Co., Ltd., at a meeting of 
directors of the company, succeeding the 
late Capt. J. R. De Lamar. Alfred H. Cur- 
tis was elected treasurer and S. Wexler 
assistant treasurer. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Stokes, who 
used to be mining engineer with the In- 
ternational Nickel Co. and has many 
friends here, is now in command of the en- 
gineers with the British Expeditionary 
Forces in northern Russia. 


Harry E. Higgins has resigned as direc- 
tor and vice president of the Otis Steel Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. He has been connected 
with the company for several years, and 
previously held the position of general man- 
ager of the Cleveland Steel Co., Cleveland. 


Henri Jequier, chief metallurgist of the 
Société Miniére et Metallurgique de Penar- 
roya, which operates the chief lead mines 
and smelting works of Spain, sailed for 
home on the “Espagne” Dec. 5. Mr. 
Jequier spent about nine months in this 
country studying American metallurgical 
practice. 


E. Gybbon Spilsbury was appointed to 
represent the American Institute of Min- 
ing Engineers at the Engineering Congress 
in Paris. The delegation from the United 
States, invited by the French government, 
is composed of members of the four large 
engineering societies. The delegation 
sailed on the “Rochambeau” Dec. 5, and 
expects to be away about six weeks. 


Po Yeatman, head of the non-ferrous 
metals section of the War Industries Board, 
having completed his conferences with Eng- 
lish and French officials, sailed for the 
United States on Dec. 7. Mr. Yeatman has 
made no report, but has advised his office 
that he had an interesting trip over the 
battlefields, including an inspection of the 
iron and coal region about Lille. He also 
mentions a very pleasant visit with Capt. 
Edward S. Berry, of the 27th Engineers. 


Through him, Mr. Yeatman learned of the 
very creditable work being done by the 
27th Engineers, although he himself was 
unable to visit the mining regiment’s 
headquarters. 


T. E. Mitchell, formerly resident man- 
ager and attorney for the Burma Mines, 
Ltd., Namtu, Northern Shan _ States, 
Burma, registered at the office of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
during the last week. Others who regis- 
tered there were: E. W. Westervelt, super- 
intendent of the Hobson Silver-Lead Co., 
Ymir, B. C., Canada; Timothy D. Walsh, 
mining engineer, Nevada Arizona Mines 
Co., Hackberry, Ariz.; C. S. Corbett, geolo- 
gist for the E. J. Longyear Co., Minnea- 
polis, Minn.; Rudolph Emmel, mining engi- 
neer, of Marysville, Mont.; Lieut. Allen G. 
Waite, Signal Reserve Corps, Aviation Sec- 
tion; Joseph E. Pogue, U. S. National 
Museum, Washington, D. C.; Henry L. 
Slosson, mining engineer, of San Francisco, 
Calif., and A. McLintock, surveyor and en- 
gineer, of Harmon, New York. 


Herbert C. Hoover was the guest of honor 
at a reception in the Hotel de Ville, at Brus- 
sels, on Dec. 6. Burgomaster Max, in a 
speech welcoming Mr. Hoover to Brussels, 
of which city he was recently elected a citi- 
zen, said: ‘In greeting the friend of the 
Belgian nation I am interpreting the feel- 
ings of 8,000,000 human beings saved from 
famine, exhaustion, and death. When the 
torments were let loose on Belgium, our 
eyes turned to the United States. We knew 
that that great people would not allow jus- 
tice to succumb nor a civilization and 
the future of humanity to become the play- 
things of a preying race. Our country was 
twice saved by yours, for the intervention 
of the American armies which decided the 
result of the war and delivered our terri- 
tory, would have freed nothing but a vast 
cemetery if it had not been preceded by the 
magnificent work to which the name of 
Hoover will forever be attached.” 


PU] 


Obituary 
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Stephen L. Allyn, consulting engineer, 
of Arizona, at one time with the United 
Verde Extension Mining Co., of Arizona, 
died recently in Los Angeles, aged 60 
years. 


Hugo Hogberg, master mechanic at the 
Temiskaming mine, Cobalt, Ont., died on 
Dec. 1 from pneumonia, aged 37 years. He 
was born in Sweden and for the last five 
years had been in the service of the Temis- 
kaming Mining Company. 

Alfred Ernst, consulting engineer for 
steel companies in the Pittsburgh district, 
died on Nov. 27 at his home in that city, 
aged 57 vears. He was a graduate of the 
Vienna Technical Institute, Vienna, Austria. 
At the time of his death Mr. Ernst was on 
the consulting staff of engineers of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, and one of the lead- 
ing authorities in the country on technical 
phases of steel manufacture. 

Charles P. Brooks, mining engineer of 
Salt Lake City, died Nov. 30 of heart 
disease, aged 67 years. In 1874 he settled 
in Salt Lake City, where he went into 
partnership with R. H. Browne. He later 
became a member of the Salt Lake City 
Board of Health; surveyor of Salt Lake 
County ; consulting engineer for the Board 
of Public Works in the construction of the 
sewer system of Salt Lake; member of 
the Board of Public Works; and a United 
States deputy mineral surveyor for Utah, 
Idaho, Nevada, and California, 


Dr. Harry P. Corliss, chemical and 
metallurgical engineer, died on Nov. 16, 
at Ray, Ariz., from pneumonia following 
influenza. He was 32 years old. Upon 
graduation from New Hampshire State 
College, in 1910, he received a fellowship 
in the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search at Pittsburgh, which he held for 
five years. His work during this period 
resulted in several improvements upon the 
flotation process, including the discovery 
of alpha-naphthylamine as a_ flotation 
agent. In 1917, he went with the Metals 
Recovery Co. to make larger application 
of his discoveries. 


Societies 
© scassssssunmnnsuessnonnnsssetven:: 


American Chemical Society, New York 
Section, held a joint meeting with the New 
York Section of the American Electro- 
chemical Society, the Society of Chemical 
Industry, and the Société de Chimie Indus- 
trielle on Dec. 6, in Rumford Hall, 50 East 
4ist St. Officers for the New York Sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society for 


“ay 


Vol. 106, No. 24 


the ensuing year were elected. Col. William 
H. Walker spoke_on “The Manufacture 
and Use of Toxic Gases,” and Col. Bradley 
Dewey had for his subject “The Manufac- 
ture of Gas-Defense Apparatus.” 
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Industrial News 
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Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., announces 
the appointment of L. C. Sprague as assist- 
ant secretary of the company, with head- 
quarters at 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 

Superior and Boston Copper Co., of Ari- 
zona, has selected the following board of 
directors: W. G. Rice; George Kingdon; 
Garrett Mott, of Carleton & Mott; William 
F. Fitzgerald, of Fitzgerald, Hubbard & 
Co.; J. F. Barry, representing Clement, 
Parker & Co.; J. B. Hardon, representing 
Hayden, Stone & Co., and Homer Goodwin. 
This board will represent the owners of the 
property as they stand on the books of the 
company, and it has been agreed that all 
proxies will be cast in favor of the above. 


SEUORGUAUNUCOUUAUUUOUUUUOAOUUEEECECeREeNeeeceuenUNnauaeeaneae eases eee” WOCeTACHNUEsSEtMoNe aetna 


Trade Catalogs 


Halby Shoveling Machine, Lake Shore 
Engine Works. 9% x 7, illustrated. A ma- 
chine for mucking anywhere underground. 


Driers. L. R. Christie Co., 307 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Penn. 6 x 9, 4 pp., illus- 
trated. Two pamphlets, one describing 
indirect-heat drier and the other the im- 
proved direct-heat drier. 

Universal Displayors. Universal Fixture 
Corporation, 133 W. 23rd St., New York. 
9 x 11; 6 pp.; illustrated. A folder, de- 
scriptive of map and chart displayors, as 
well as bulletin boards for wall and floor. 
Full details and prices will be furnished 
upon request. 


: 
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: New Patents 
m 





United States patent specifications listed 
below may be obtained from “The Engi- 
neering and Mining Journal” at 25c. each. 
British patents are supplied at 40c. each. 


Alloy of Gold, Platinum and _ Palladium. 
George H. Dufour, Oak Park, IIL., assignor 
to Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, Ill. (U. S. 
No. 1,282,055; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Aluminum—Method of treating aluminous 
materials of high silica content. Charles 
M. Hall, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Arthur V. 
Davis, Pittsburgh, Penn., and Homer H. 
Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio, executors of the 
will of said Charles M. Hall, deceased. (U. 
S. No. 1,282,222; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Aluminum—Reduction of Metallic Oxides. 
Paul R. Hershman, Chicago, Ill, assignor 
to the Mineral Products Co., New York, 
N. Y. (U.S. No. 1,273,220; July 23, 1918.) 


Alunite, Utilization of. Richard Mol- 
denke, Watchung, N. J. (U.S. No. 1,282,- 
273; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Blast Furnace, Method of Desiccating 
Air for Use in. Leon Goldmerstein, (now 
Leon Cammén), New York, N. Y. (U. S. 
No. 1,282,686; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Electrolytic Process. Matthew M. Mer- 
ritt, Danvers, Mass., assignor to Copper 
Products Co., Boston, Mass. (U. S. No. 
1,282,262-3-4; Oct. 22, 1918.) 

Explosive. Pierre E. Haynes and Har- 
old E. Thompson, Buffalo, N. Y., assignors 
to the Linde Air Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (U. S. No. 1,282,229; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Furnaces, Regulator for Electric. Frank 
W. Smith, Westfield, N. J. (U. S. No. 
1,282,478; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Hoist. William Lamb, Detroit, Mich. 
(U. S. No. 1,282,438; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Leaching Copper Ores, Process of. Al- 
bert W. Hahn, El Paso, Tex. (U. S. No. 
1,282,415; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Leaching Process and Apparatus for Ex- 
tracting Metals From Ores. Frank L, Anti- 
sell, Perth Amboy, N. J. (U.S. No. 1,282,- 
521; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Ore Dressing—Screening Apparatus. Wil- 
lard D. Richardson, Hebron, N. D. (U. S. 
No. 1,282,127; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Ore-Screen. John Nicholls, Globe, Ariz. 
(U. S. No. 1,282,108; Oct. 22, 1918.) 


Steel, Manufacture of. Samuel S. Wales, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. (U. S. No. 1,282,660; 
Oct. 22, 1918.) 

Tungsten, Process for Producing Ductile. 
Carl A. Pfanstiehl, Waukegan, Ill., assignor 
to Pfanstiehl Co., Inc., North Chicago, Ill 
(U. S. No. 1,282,122; Oct. 22, 1918.) 
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Editorial Correspondence 


SAN FRANCISCO—Dec. 6 

The Chrome Mining Industry in Califor- 
nia has suffered a setback that in some 
counties and districts has caused a collapse 
of such moment as to send the miners and 
prospectors off pocket hunting and reopen- 
ing hydraulic and placer mines. Word 
comes from Washington that imports from 
Australia, Brazil, and New Caledonia will be 
stopped, though Canada and Cuba cannot 
be discriminated against. It seems to be 
the habit of statesmen who are opposed to 
the development of the mineral resources 
of America tu ery discrimination, if pro- 
tection of a newly developed mineral is 
asked. It does not matter to this class of 
lawmakers how much discrimination is 
practiced against California or Oregon or 
any other Pacific Coast state or any state. 
Large amounts have been expended in the 
development of chrome and manganese de- 
posits and the building of motor roads in 
the last year in California and Oregon. 
Some of the investors have been able to 
reimburse themselves and were ready to 
begin taking out a little profit. Others have 
not yet got even with the game. The see- 
sawing of the men in charge of whatever 
bureau or department of the Government 
is responsible for the situation has been a 
source of discouragement to a large num- 
ber of small operators and caused appreci- 
able losses to companies working on an 
extensive scale. California and Oregon re- 
sponded quickly when the Government_sent 
out the chrome and manganese Ee 
But Washington doesn’t seem to see the 
signal when the miners’ ship is to be saved. 


WALLACE, IDAHO—Dec. 7 


The Hercules Mining Co. and the newly 
incorporated Sherman Lead Co., having ac- 
jacent properties and both being controlled 
by the Days, have adopted a novel plan 
to dispose of waste rock. The Sherman is 
driving a long crosscut starting in the town 
of Burke, which lies in a narrow canyon 
and has buildings so compact that there 
is no room for a dump. The Hercules dis- 
poses of most of its waste by filling in old 
stopes, and the surplus has heretofore been 
hauled away by the railroad companies 
for a nominal price and used for grade fill- 
ings. Under Government control of rail- 
roads there has been delay and annoyance 
in handling the waste, so the Hercules 
joined the Sherman in a plan to secure 
relief. A loading station has been built 
below the portal of the Sherman tunnel 
and accessible to the Hercules. From this 
station a bucket tramway has been run 
to a point just over the mountain on the 
opposite side of the narrow canyon, where 
the waste rock is automatically dumped. 
This tramway is driven by electric wer 
and seems to solve the question of dump- 
age, which has long been a serious problem 
at Burke. 


SALT LAKE CITY—Dec. 5 


The Mine Occupation and Privilege and 
Net Proceeds Taxes on Utah Mines became 
delinquent Nov. 30, and payment of the 
net proceeds tax has been refused by 
nearly all of the 486 mining companies in 
the state. Some companies have paid it 
under protest, with notice to the. state 
treasurer that they will take legal steps to 
recover it. The mine occupation and privi- 
lege tax was not opposed. The net pro- 
ceeds tax is a supplemental tax passed in 
March, 1917, and operative this year for 
the first time; it became a law too late to 
apply to 1917 taxes. The total amount 
assessed under the net proceeds tax of 
3% would be $989,341. Seven companies, 
whose combined assessment under the tax 
was $695,429, tendered the occupation tax 
of $1, but refused to pay the amount on 
the net proceeds. One of these was the 
Utah Copper Co., against which $664,503 
was assessed. Thirteen other companies, 
which were assessed at $91,179, paid the 
amount under protest. The one company 
to pay_in full, without protest, was the 
Ophir Coalition Mines Co., which tendered 

as an occupation tax and $607.53 as the 
assessment against_the net proceeds. The 
Mineral Products Co., of Marysvale, Piute 
County, is understood to have paid 3% on 
its net proceeds some time ago, though 
the company is not solely a mining com- 
pany, but more or less of a manufacturing 
enterprise. Some of the principal mining 


companies that refused payment of the 
3% tax, and the amount assessed against 
them, follow: Utah Copper, $664,504.30; 
Utah Apex, $12,052.40; Scofield Coal, $1,- 
574.30; Cameron Coal, $2,497.04; Silver 
King Consolidated, $11,725.00; Grand Cen- 
tral, $3,675.65 ; Gold Chain, $408.38. Com- 
panies which paid both items of the tax 
but under protest, together with the 
amounts paid, include the following: Inde- 
pendent Coal and Coke, $5.143.69; Dragon 
Consolidated, $1,963.69; Colorado Consoli- 
dated, $751.72; Swansea Consolidated, 
$98.11; Iron Blossom Consolidated, $4,- 
$28.20; Spring Canyon Coal, $3,581.05; 
Bullion-Beck, $926.20; United States Fuel, 
$21,594.22; United States Smelting and 
Refining, $21,771.55; Centennial Eureka, 
$8,618.05; Naildriver, $85.96; Ontario 
Silver, $710.86; and Utah Consolidated, 
$21,006.43. On the third Monday in De- 
cember, after delinquencies shall have been 
properly advertised, State Treasurer D. O. 
Larsen says, the properties of mining com- 
panies which have refused to pay the 3% 
net proceeds tax and the $1 occupation 
and privilege tax will be offered for sale 
at public auction. The penalty on the $1 
occupation tax is 3%, if paid before the 
day of sale, plus cost of advertising. The 
penalty on the 3% net proceeds tax is 
5% thereof, and in addition interest at 
12% per annum, together with all costs 
of advertising and sale. Though the treas- 
uvrer can sell mines for unpaid taxes the 
same as any other property, the owner 
has four years in which to redeem his 
property. The treasurer may also insti- 
tute a suit, which would bring up the 
constitutionality of the act immediately, 
to bring it to an issue, otherwise the min- 
ing companies would probably have to 
geek to enjoin the sale of their property. 
The larger companies will, in all prob- 
ability, institute a separate suit against 
the state treasurer to recover any taxes 
paid, taking such action for self-protection 
and to test the constitutionality of the law. 
Later a stipulation may be entered into to 
consolidate the cases and take one for a 
test case. Whatever way the lower courts 
decide, the case will be taken to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Some 
mining attorneys hold that the state has 
a right to impose a tax of $1 as an occupa- 
tion or license tax, but has no right to 
impose a tax of 3% as a revenue measure 
on net proceeds, in addition to the tax on 
the same net proceeds imposed by another 
statute. According to the constitution, the 
net proceeds are determinéd and assessed 
at their actual amount. Leading mining 
attorneys here hold that the act regarding 
net proceeds tax is unconstitutional and 
should have a legal adjudication as soon as 
possible. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Dec. 9 


Capt. James P. Hodgson declined reélec- 
tion as governor of the Arizona Chapter 
of the American Mining Congress, at its 
recent annual meeting, an office he has 
filled for two terms, and, upon nomination, 
Norman Carmichael, manager of the 
Arizona Copper Co. Ltd., was chosen to 
the place. All other directors were re- 
elected. The vice-governors are Robert 
E. Talley, of Jerome; W. B. Gohring, of 
Warren; and B. H. Dowell, of Bisbee. J. EB. 
Curry, of Bisbee, was reélected secretary, 
and H. J. McClung, of Phoenix, is treasurer. 


DENVER—Dec. 8 


Colorado Metal-Mining Association will 
hold its sixth annual meeting at the Brown 
Palace Hotel, in Denver, Jan. 2, 3, and 4, 
1919, to elect directors’ from the’ various 
metal mining counties and to transact other 
business. The association urges all mining 
men of the state to meet with it in joint 
session with the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Mining Congress, so as to come 
to an agreement on concrete plans regard- 
ing matters vitally affecting the future of 
the mining industry in the state. Each 
metal mining ecounty is’ entitled to 
five delegates with one vote each in the an- 
nual meeting, and five alternates; provided 
that any county may elect 10 delegates with 
one-half vote each, and 10 alternates; and 


. provided, further, that if fewer than five 


delegates attend from any county, those at- 


tending shall have the right to vote proxies . 





of absent delegates, the total vote not to 
exceed five from any county. The State 
Commissioner of Mines, the secretary of the 
State Bureau of Mines, the president of the 
Colorado School of Mines, the State Geolo- 
gist, the chief representative of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, and the chief representa- 
tive of the U. S. Geological Survey will be 
delegates-at-large, and entitled to one vote 
each. Mining men of the state are holding 
county conventions for electing delegates to 
attend the annual meeting, the program for 
which is being arranged. Secretary Call- 
breath of the American Mining Congress is 
expected from Washington to give those 
present at the meeting the latest develop- 
ments at the Capital concerning matters 
affecting the mining industry. Bulkeley 
Wells, governor of the State Chapter, will 
also be present. mong the other subjects 
to be discussed bY prominent speakers will 
be the proposed changes in the Industrial 
Commission and Compensation Laws, pro- 
posed blue-sky laws, and Government con- 
trol of labor supply. Plans are being made 
for several prominent speakers from with- 
out the state. Despite unfavorable condi- 
tions of the industry, the meeting promises 
to be one of the most important ever held 
in the history of the organization. George 
M. Taylor is president of the Colorado Metal- 
Mining Association, and M. B. Tomblin is 
secretary. The permanent office of the 
association is at 324 Tabor Opera House 
Bldg., Denver. 


Colorado Producers of Tungsten, man- 
ganese, chrome, and pyrites are arranging 
for representation at the meeting to be 
held by the American Mining Congress in 
Washington Dec. 16 and 17, to confer with 
Secretary Lane on relief measures proposed 
by him to prevent disaster to these in- 
dustries, which are threatened by imports 
from cheap-labor countries. Producers of 
the minerals think that the Government 
has assumed a moral obligation by making 
appeals to producers of so-called war min- 
erals, and inducing them to make heavy 
investments. Many cases of acute personal 
distress have been the result. Regarding 
tungsten, it is well known among those 
most interested that foreign producers are 
planning to deliver to this country any 
quantity of high- or low-grade ores and 
concentrates that the market can absorb, 
and at prices below the cost of production 
in this country. The same conditions are 
true regarding molybdenum. Practically 
all hope of manganese producers has been 
abandoned and those who were recently 
interested in the development of this metal 
and its minerals are acting on the assump- 
tion that the market is permanently de- 
stroyed, so far as domestic operations are 
concerned. It is with a forlorn hope that 
producers view the agitation for a protec- 
tive tariff on war metals, because they 
realize that the consumers outnumber the 
producers, and that if legislation is to be 
designed with a view to the greatest good 
to the greatest number, home industries 
based on the production of these minerals 
will be throttled. 


Owners of Unpatented Mining Claims de- 
siring to take advantage of the law sus- 
pending assessment work during 1917 and 
1918 must file their declaration of intention 
again this year to hold their claims under 
this law. This notice must be on file with 
the clerk and recorder of the county in 
which the claims are located, not later than 
Dec. 31. Failure to file this notice will 
work a forfeiture as against a third party. 


BATESVILLE, ARK.—Dec. 8 


The Batesville Manganese Field is in 
much the same condition as other mangan- 
ese fields in the United States. The mar- 
ket for the ore has been dull for the last 
three weeks. A few shipments are going 
out, but tonnage is light. There is no panic 
among operators, however. A reaction was 
expected at the end of the war. They look 
for a market again within a few weeks, 
and, though they do not hope to get as 
much for their product as they did during 
the war, they expect a price on which they 
can operate. A committee composed of 
Walter H. Denison, of Cushman, and A. A. 
Edwards and D. D. Adams, of Batesville, 
returned from Washington, D. C., on Dec. 
7, where they were sent by manganese 
interests in the field to inquire into the 
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factors which would be likely to affect the 
industry during the reconstruction period. 
They are not pessimistic. but believe that 
every effort should be made to secure the 
protection necessary to maintain the indus- 
try on a sound basis, and that this can be 
had by putting the War-Minerals Bill into 
effect. A meeting of operators will be held 
at Batesville soon to select a committee to 
go to Washington to represent the interests 
in this field at the American Mining 
Congress. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Dec. 3 


Iron-Ore Shipments from the Lake Su- 
perior ranges closed with a total Lake 
movement of 61,156,732 tons, according to 
Iron Age. Shipments during November 
amounted to 4,279,025 tons, as compared 
with 7,331,804 for that month last year. 
Only one cargo of 6836 tons was shipped 
in December, as compared with over 900,- 
000 shipped during December of the two 
previous years. With the all-rail ship- 
ments, which will not be known until the 
close of the year, the movement for the 
season will be close to 63,000,000 tons. 
The movement was curtailed during the lat- 
ter part of the season to divert boats to 
the grain trade, a number of consumers 
agreeing to have some of their ore carried 
over until next year. However, as the re- 
quirements were figured on a _ war-time 
basis, there is no question that all con- 
sumers will have an ample supply of ore 
to last them until next season. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Dec. 10 


A New Natural Gas Field for the supply 
of the Calgary district of Alberta has been 
opened up by President Eugene Coste of 
the Canadian Western Natural Gas, Light, 
and Power Co., about 30 miles east of Leth- 
bridge. Drilling was begun in July and gas 
struck Nov. 7, with an initial production 
of 4,000,000 cu.ft. in 24 hours. The well 
will be connected with the main line from 
the Bow Island field, supplying Lethbridge, 
Calgary, and other places. The company is 
planning for an extensive development of 
the new field. 


Metal Production of Ontario for the first 
nine months of 1918, according to returns 
to the Ontario Bureau of Mines from mines, 
smelteries, and refineries of the province, 
was as follows: Gold bullion roduced, 
$6,875,766, an increase of $125,000 over 
the same period of 1917; silver, 13,145,596 
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put of metallic cobalt, cobalt oxides, nickel 
oxides and other compounds of these metals 
showed increases in value. Molybdenum 
produced was 43,631 lb. Pig lead output 
decreased in value. Nickel in matte 
amounted to 33,508 tons, an increase of 
2500 tons. Copper in matte was 17,052 
tons, as compared with 15,928 tons for the 
1917 period. The output of copper ores 
was negligible, and iron ore, at 154,243 
tons, showed an increase of only 16,000 
tons. Pig-iron production was 541,564 
tons, an increase of 28,000 tons. 


Rights of Prospectors are affected by a 
decision of importance recently given by 
Mining Commissioner T. E. Godson in an 
action brought by R. N. Austin against 
W. W. Cochenour, L. B. Howie, M. R. 
Howie, and George T. Martin, claiming an 
interest in the Howie-Cochenour property 
in the Lightning River district. By an 
agreement entered into with Cochenour and 
associates, Austin was to have an interest 
in claims recorded by them and all such 
other claims as should be staked before 
Oct. 1, on condition of paying the pur- 
chase price in installments, in order to 
enable the claim owners to perform assess- 
ment work and carry on_ prospecting. 
Austin made some payments and _ then 
fell in arrears. After the Lightning River 
discovery was made, he desired to pay up 
the amount overdue and be reinstated. The 
commission dismissed the case on the 
ground that, though the agreement con- 
tained no specific provision to that effect, 
the nature of the transaction implied that 
time was the essence of the contract, and 
that Austin forfeited his claim to an inter- 
est when he defaulted. 


J. Forsyth Smith, Canadian Trade Com- 
missioner at Glasgow, Scotland, reporting 
on the prospects for marketing molybdenum 
concentrates in Great Britain, says that at 
present all molybdenum supplies are con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Munitions and 
that there is rather a slump in the market— 
the output being in excess of requirements. 
In 1915 the government fixed the price at 
105s. ($25.55) per unit of molybdenum sul- 
phide per ton of 2240 Ilb., delivered in 
England, less 1% brokerage charges. The 
price has since been increased to 120s. 
($29.20) per unit. On the basis of 85% 
purity this is about 4s. 6d. ($1.09) per 
pound. It is difficult to forecast post-war re- 
quirements for molybdenum on the British 
market, as it was not largely used before 
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changeable fof many purposes, being much 
better known by steel manufacturers. As 
a result of the unsteady demand before the 
war, prices were uncertain. A _ pre-war 
price of 60s. ($14.60) per unit per ton rose 
as high as 160s. ($38.93) per unit before 
controlled prices were fixed in 1915. The 
market for molybdenum is governed largely 
by the prices ruling for tungsten. In gen- 
eral, it is considered that one part of 
molybdenum is equal to two parts of tung- 
sten. In order, therefore, to make molyb- 
denum attractive to the steel-maker, the 
price per unit of metal contained in the 
ferro-alloy must be rather less than double 
the price per unit of tungsten in the corre- 
sponding alloy. In the past the price of 
molybdenum has greatly exceeded this ratio 
to that of tungsten, and this, together with 
the fact that tungsten is said to be more 
easily dealt with in the melting furnaces, 
has, up to the present time, given the latter 
the preference with steel manufacturers. 
Though unable to speak positively, on ac- 
count of unknown factors, metal importers 
generally agree that there is likely to be a 
fair and increasing demand for molyb- 
denum, and that, subject to the important 
considerations of price and dependability 
of supply, producers should have no diffi- 
culty in marketing reasonable quantities. 
Australia and Norway will be the principal 
competing sources of supply, the Australian 
product being of high grade, ranging from 
90 to 95% of MoSe A number of British 
firms are producing ferromolybdenum for 
steel-makers’ use, so that the demand for 
this product is likely to be less than for 
the concentrates. Several firms have ex- 
pressed an interest in getting in touch with 
Canadian producers. 


VICTORIA, B. C.—Dec. % 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Co.’s smeltery at Trail treated 271,417 tons 
of ore in the first 10 months of 1918, com- 
pared with 327,639 tons: in corresponding 
period of 1917, and 415,983 tons in same 
period of 1916. A. C. Langley, provincial 
resident engineer for No. 5 Mineral Survey 
District, roughly compiles the tonnages 
sent to Trail in the first 10 months of 1918 
from the several mining divisions under his 
supervision, as_ follows: Slocan, 13,097 
tons; Ainsworth, 16,249; Slocan City, 157; 
Fort Steele, 81,528; Windermere, 2339; Nel- 
son, 3934; Golden, 803, and Trail Creek, 
105,897 tons. Thirty-four properties, which 
made small shipments in 1917 are listed as 
having been dropped from the shipping list 


oz., a decrease of 2,000,000 oz. The out- the war, tungsten, with which it is inter- in 1918. 
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ALASKA 


ALASKA GOLD (Juneau)—Dry tons 
milled in November was 94,395; calculated 
—" 0.963 ; extraction, 79.55% ; and tails, 


KENNECOTT (Kennecott) — November 
production was 12,146,000 lb. of copper. 
ARIZONA 
Cochise County 
PHELPS DODGDP (Bisbee)—November 


smeltery output was 15,785,011 Ib. of cop-. 


per, of which 1,841,920 lb. came from cus- 
tom ores and 13,943,091 Ib. from mines of 
company. Of latter figure Mexican proper- 
ties yielded 3,551,418 pounds. 


SHATTUCK ARIZONA  (Bisbee)—No- 
vember production was: Copper, 583,655 
lb. ; lead, 514,127 lb.; silver, 11,296 oz., and 
gold, 86.03 oz. Production for 11 months 
in 1918 was: Copper, 8,575,627 lb.; lead, 
2,019,097 ib.; silver, 139,724 oz., and gold, 
1134.14 ounces. 


CALUMET & ARIZONA _ (Warren)— 
Smeltery production during November was 
5,718,000 lb. Available for Calumet & Ari- 
zona, 3,898,000 pounds. 


Gila County 


OLD DOMINION  (Globe)—November 
production was 2,101,000 lb. of copper. 


INSPIRATION (Miami)—November cop- 
per production was 7,500,000 pounds. 


MIAMI (Miami)—November production 


was 4,382,730 lb. of copper, compared with 
4,945,178 lb. in October. 


Pima County 


NEW CORNELIA (Ajo)—November pro- 
duction was 3,264,000 lb. of copper. 


Yavapai County 


JEROME VERDE (Jerome)—Shipping 
22 tons of high-grade ore per day. 


SHEA (Jerome)—Making small 
ments of silver-copper ore _ to 
smeltery. 


UNITED VERDE EXTENSION (Jer- 
ome)—Completing large apartment house 
for miners; is part of general housing 
scheme. 


PECK (Prescott)—Frank H. Giroux ap- 
pointed manager for new operating corpo- 
ration headed by L. G. Kirkland, of Chicago, 
and C. E. Batton. Installing new ball mill, 
with Wilfley tables and 14 cyanide tanks to 
handle old dump of 20,000 tons, sampling 
high in silver. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN  (Stoddard)—Op- 
erating New Year’s group, adjoining Stod- 
dard property. Lately purchased on bond 
by Washington capitalists, represented lo- 
cally by Fred Bowler. Compressor to be 


ship- 
Verde 


installed. 
ARKANSAS 
Independence County 
OZARK (Batesville)—Installing dry 


process plant to recover fines. Production 
of nugget ore good. Shipped last car week 
ago. : 
TRENT (Batesville)—Developing man- 
ganese orebody by open cuts. Operated by 
owner, T. J. Walburt, with W. T. Barr, 


WACO MANGANESE (Batesville)— 
Operating Patterson mine on Bayou. Has 
purchased steam shovel, Keystone No. 6. 

WREN HILL (Batesville)—Operated by 
Polk Kendall and associates. Has two 
shafts in high-grade manganese, one 73 
ft.. which has cut three runs, other 25 ft., 
which is in first run. 

EUREKA (Cushman)—Installation com- 
pleted of three sets of three-cell and one 
set of two-cell jigs, to be used with log 
washer on manganese ore. Capacity of 
reservoir increased to 250,000 gallons. 

KLONDYKE (Cushman)—E. W. Buskett 
and associates will build washery. Man- 
ganese deposit developed by shaft. 


CALIFORNIA 


Amador County 

FREMONT (Drytown)—Closed down at 
end of November owing to prohibitive costs 
of gold mining. Pumps and other machin- 
ery pulled out of shafts. Prospective buyers 
said to be looking over property. Mine tim- 
bers and some other materials sold to Ply- 
mouth mine. Has been operating for many 
years, usually at profit. 

CENTRAL EUREKA (Sutter Creek)— 
New ore reported. Twenty stamps of 40- 
stamp mill dropping on good-grade ore. 


Inyo County 


WILSHIRE-BISHOP CREEK (Bishop) 
—New flotation plant installed and tests 
made on dump ores showed 87 per cent. 
saving. Higher recovery expected in treat- 
ment of fresh ore. Rated capacity 100 tons 


a day. Crushing capacity of mill 60 tons. 
Employ 25 men. New Leyner drill in- 
stalled. Mark Gillman is superintendent. 
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Madera County 
NIA COPPER (Madera)—Ore 
ee and smeltery site leased to 
w. T. Perry, of Fresno, to be concentrated. 
Aggregate’ about 200 tons. 
Nevada County 
-HYDRAULIC _MINING _ in region of 
Dutch Flat and You Bet active in prepara-~ 
tion for winter_ work. Liberty Hill mine 
dam, in Bear River, being raised 50 ft.; 
eight miles of flume and ditch rebuilt, ready 
for piping. California Placers raising dam 
in Missouri Canyon, below You Bet. Drift- 
ing at Quaker Hill this winter in prepara- 
tion for hydraulic work next season. 
KIRKHAM (Mountain House )—Install- 
ing reduction mill to treat gravel. 
MAYFLOWER (Nevada City)—To de- 
velop in conjunction with Sharp Consoli- 


d. Equipment includes hoist and 20- 
pr mill. Small orebodies have been 
explored. 


Plumas County 


COAL DEPOSIT in north end of Plumas 
County reported at Quincy. Development 
under consideration. 

TRASK & COFFER (Greenville)—Started 
crushing ore in new mill. High-grade cop- 
per ore reported. L. Coffer is manager. 

BUSHMAN (Quincy)—Rich gravel re- 
ported. Prospect - to discover connection 
with old channel, formerly large producer. 


Shasta County 


CHROME ORE HAULING by_ motor 
truck from Cow Creek to Castella for rail 
shipment abandoned for winter on account 
of snow on divide; 300 tons on divide may 
be brought down. 

AFTERTHOUGHT COPPER (Ingot)— 
Construction of new electrolytic plant, de- 
layed by labor shortage caused by influ- 
enza, now resumed. Underground develop- 
ment discloses large ore reserves. 


MAMMOTH COPPER (Kennett)—Smel- 
tery supplied with ores from Shasta King, 
Balaklala and Bully Hill. Development in 
main Mammoth property continues. 


Siskiyou County 


HYDRAULIC MINING to be active in 
Callahan, Forks of Salmon, Oak Bar, Seiad, 
Scott Bar and other districts during sea- 
son. Early snow indicates abundance of 
water. Placer mining on Klamath River 
and on Salmon promise fine season. Col- 
lapse of chrome industry to some_ extent 
accountable for revival of hydraulic and 
placer mining. 


COLORADO 
Boulder County 
LOGAN (Boulder)—After repairing over 
1000 ft. of workings, lessees M. Smith and 
A. S. Coan have opened shoot of payable 
ore 400 ft. long on Teller vein, and made 
trial shipment. Vein is three feet wide, of 


which eight inches is shipping ore. Lessees: 


Berryman and Ardourel taking ore from 
main Logan _ vein. Charles Wahlstrom 
sinking winze in Logan oreshoot below 
fourth level. Pockets of 60-oz. silver ore 
opened near junction of Logan vein with 
Yellow Pine Extension vein. 


CARIBOU (Caribou)—Lessees McKenzie 
& Johnson operating on 740 level of No 
Name vein. Have blocked out consider- 
able ore between 740 and 600 ft. levels. 
Yxpect to produce two carloads per week 
during next few months. . 


COLORADO TUNNEL (Crisman)—Being 
driven:on contract for Colorado Mining and 
Milling Co. to prospect Kink & Carlson 
property. Will run 100 ft. and toward ore- 
shoot which yielded 10% tungsten ore near 
surface. Property under development in- 
cludes part of Fortune Dyke, Jewel, and 
King No. 1 mines. Two small veins cut by 
tunnel assay small amounts in gold and 
silver. 

KING (Summerville)—Being developed 
by Hoosier Dyke Mining Co., of which 
J. L. Rinehart is superintendent. Payable 
gold-silver ore opened on 300 level. 


Clear Creek County 
SILVER CREEK (Alice)—Crown Re- 
serve Mining Co. will not exercise option 
on placer ground it has been testing. 
_COLORADO CENTRAL (Georgetown)— 
New modern heating plant installed at mill, 
which will run throughout winter. 
ONONDAGA (Georgetown)—Leased by 
Harry Lees, who has developed shoot of 
payable ore. 
Gilpin County 
FRONTENAC (Central City)—Ress & 
Co., lessees, removing pillars on 400 level. 
San Miguel County 
ALTA MINES (Ophir Loop)—Shut down 
until next April, on account of labor short- 
age. 
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Teller County 


FOREST QUEEN (Cripple Creek)— 
Operations resumed after shutdown on ac- 
count of illness among workmen. Develop- 
ment progressing on bottom level, where 
payable ore has been opened. Edwin Gay- 
lord is vice-president and general manager. 


IDAHO 


Boise County 


GOLD HILL  (Quartzburg)—Operated 
and controlled by Boston & Idaho Gold 
Dredging Co. Employing 65 men. 


Shoshone County 


SHERMAN (Burke)—Sherman Develop- 
ment Co. transferred all property to Sher- 
man Lead Co., new corporation, and turned 
over 51% of capital stock to E. R. Day in 
return for advance of $100,000 to complete 
payment of bond of property and necessary 
capital to equip and develop same. Officers 
of new company are: E. R. Day, president 
and general manager; Charles McKinniss, 
vice-president, and H. R. Allen, secretary- 
treasurer. 


NATIONAL COPPER (Mullan)—Winze 
from 1500 level down 75 ft. Will crosscut 
and explore vein at 100 ft. Much ore broken 
in upper levels. Mill running one shift for 
several months. Will put on another this 
month and probably third by Jan. 1. Low- 
grade copper. 


MICHIGAN 


Copper District 
, QUINCY (Houghton)—No. 2 shaft yield- 
ing large amount of mass and barrel cop- 
per, particularly from lower levels. Now 
practically 9000 ft. deep. Machinery for 
new hoisting plant to operate to 14,000 ft. 
being installed rapidly. 

NEVADA 
Churchill County 
NEVADA WONDER  (Wonder)—Mine 

opened to 2000 level. Mill operating stead- 
ily. Good progress made in reopening Mon- 
itor-Belmont mine, now operated by this 
company. Belmont and Highbridge shafts 
both equipped with hoisting plants, water 
lowered to 70 ft. below 200 level, and con- 
sideable footage of old workings reopened 
and retimbered. Development on deepest 
levels has opened new oreshoot. 


Clark County 


GREEN MONSTER (Goodsprings) — 
Shipping good-grade lead-zine ore. Recent 
development has opened two oreshoots be- 
low 200 level. Mine operated by Walter 
Darrington, lessee. 

Elko County 

EXPERIMENTAL OIL SHALE PLANT 
of 20 tons daily capacity to be built near 
Elko by Southern Pacific R.R., assisted by 
petroleum department of Bureau of Mines, 
it is reported. Catlan Shale Co. has had 
20-ton plant in operation for a year, and 
is now increasing capacity. 


Esmeralda County 


SILVER DISCOVERY made recently 20 
miles south of Goldfield on Silver Moon and 
Silver Fox claims, owned by J. E. Peterson 
and J. Luckman, of Goldfield. Lessees 
have sunk 30-ft. shaft and will continue. 


ATLANTA (Goldfield) —Large tonnage 
low-grade ore amenable to flotation treat- 
ment developed on lower levels. Important 
work on 1850 level. 


CRACKER JACK (Goldfield)—Work re- 
sumed on larger scale. Drifting on east 
vein on 320 level. Winze started toward 
junction of this vein with West Cracker 
Jack vein. Five-year lease secured on 40 
acres, covering part of consolidated Flor- 
ence vein. H. G. McMahon is manager. 


GRANDMA (Goldfield)—Drifting on 800 
level along shale contact zone. 


GREAT BEND (Goldfield)—Two stopes 
opened on 160 level now producing ship- 
ping-grade ore. Raise from 370 level open- 
ing ore of shipping grade. Considerable 
milling-grade ore developed. Treatment 
tests being made to determine remodeling 
necessary on old mill. J. K. Turner is con- 
sulting engineer. 

MERGER (Goldfield)—Milling-grade ore 
opened above 175 level in shale contact. 

RED HILL FLORENCE (Goldfield)— 
Shipping regularly. Crosscut on 600 level 
has entered Rogers vein. 

SILVER PICK CONSOLIDATED (Gold- 
field)—Peculiar occurrence of high-grade 
molybdenum ore encountered on 1260 level 
recently. No oreshoot of commercial size 
found so far. Main shaft being sunk an- 
other 50 ft. to prospect quartz oreshoot 
further. 

SPEARHEAD GOLD (Goldfield)—Good- 
grade ore opened 600 ft. south of main 
shaft on 910 level. Shoot similar to that 
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opened in shale on Jumbo Extension four 
years ago. Geologically, discovery of -ore 
in shale at depth very interesting to Gold- 
field operators. 


Humboldt County 


KRAMER HILL (Golconda)—Shippin 
from 40-ft. shaft and surface pits. Smal 
amount of development work done; several 
leases made, and extension work to be 
started at once. Property three miles 
south of Iron Point station. 


SILVER STATE (Packard) — Milling 
operations curtailed for week to permit 
changes in plant. Mill has been treating 
120 tons daily. Development progressing. 


ROCHESTER (Rochester) — _ Sinking 
winze in ore on 11. level. Driving foot- 
wall drift in ore on 10 level. Stoping on 
7 level and Hunter lease gloryhole. 


INDIAN CREEK _  (Unionville)—High- 
grade gold-silver ore being shipped. 


QUARTZ HILL (Winnemucca)—Copper 
property five miles west of Winnemucca 
being developed. 


Lander County 


MANGANESE DISCOVERY made near 
Reese River Valley, 16 miles from Austin. 
a said to be opened by cuts and 
unnels. 


FARETTA CINNABAR (Battle Moun- 
tain)—New reduction plant of 12 retorts 
in Jersey section of district to be operated 
in few weeks. Property owned by M. D. 
Faretta, Frank Childress, and John Ross, 
of Battle Mountain. 


Lincoln County 
GROOM (Groom)—To resume operations. 


Mineral County 
WALL STREET (Luning)—Shipping 
ore, grade of which is limited by long pack 
and wagon haul to railroad. Better trans- 
portation facilities would permit larger 
shipments of lower-grade ore. 


Nye County 


LABOR SHORTAGE in Tonopah district 
keenly felt. Federal Industrial Commission 
notified. that 100 men can be employed at 
once. War conditions and then influenza 
greatly depleted forces of mines, resulting 
in reduced tonnage. 


MAYFLOWER (Pioneer)—Milling plant 
will be remodeled and enlarged. W. J. 
Tobin, manager. 

PIONEER (Pioneer)—Sinking shaft to 
900 feet. 


TONOPAH DISTRICT ore production for 
week ended Nov. 30 was 7189 tons, having 
a gross milling value of $122,213. Pro- 
ducers were: Tonopah Belmont, 1766 tons; 
Tonopah Mining, 1100; Tonopah Extension, 
2226; West End, 1067; Jim Butler, 150; 
Montana, 105; Tonopah Divide, approxi- 
mately 200; MacNamara, 401; Rescue, 64; 
Halifax, 70, and miscellaneous, 40 tons. 


CASH BOY (Tonopah)—Sinking of 
shaft stopped at 1656-ft. point. Station 
cut at 1546 ft. Direct hoisting to surface 


now possible. 

GOLD WEDGE (Tonopah)—Sinkin 
shaft on this property in southern part o 
New Divide district. 

GREAT WESTERN CONSOLIDATED 
(Tonopah)—Enlarging shaft. Additional 
pump installed. 

JIM BUTLER (Tonopah)—October pro- 
duction was 1054 tons, netting $5942. 
Treated at Tonopah-Belmont mill. Drift- 
ing on 800 level from Wandering Boy 
shaft. Prospecting for faulted segment of 
Fraction vein in.crosscut from 815 winze. 
Raising from 600 level, also from 200 level 
of Fraction shaft. 


TONOPAH BELMONT (Tonopah)—Has 
found faulted segment of South vein. 

TONOPAH DIVIDEND (Tonopah) — 
Electric power installed. Cross-cutting 
east and west on 300 level to cut Brougher 
and a parallel vein. Road to mine com- 
pleted, and telephone lines to Tonopah in- 
stalled. E. P. Cullinan, manager. 


TONOPAH EXTENSION (Tonopah)— 
Working deepest level in district. Sinking 
Victor shaft from 1700 to 1800 level. 
Pumps installed on 1680 level handling 
water successfully ; one will be lowered to 
1760 level. Much lateral development work 
planned on 1800 level when reached; 133 
ft. new development work done in third 
week in November. : 

WEST END CONSOLIDATED (Tono- 
pah)—Managing heads will have offices at 
company headquarters in Syndicate Bldg., 
Oakland, California. 


WEST TONOPAH (Tonopah)—Installing 
pump _ lift 1000 gal. per min. from 1100- 
ft. depth. 





I 
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Storey County 

MEXICAN (Virginia City)—Ore crushed 
at mill during week ended Nov. 30 was: 
Consolidated Virginia, 475 tons, averaging 
$21.23; Mexican, 72 tons, averaging $22.76 
and Ophir, 67 tons, averaging $9.87. Mili 
ran 88% of time. 

NORTH END (Virginia City)—Produc- 
tion for third week in November was: 
Union, 142 tons; Consolidated Virginia, 382 
tons; Mexican, 133 tons, all treated at 
Mexican mill. Advancing east drift in 
Mexican mine on 2300 level and producing 
good-grade ore from winze in south drift. 
Developing on 1900, 2000 and 2200 levels 
of Consolidated Virginia. 


White Pine County 


MINING REVIVAL in Cherry Creek 
district under way. Eagan mine leased to 
J. W. Walker and being reopened. Lessees 
operating Pine Nut and Black Metal prop- 
erties are shipping. J. W. Walker has re- 
cently transferred interest in lease on 
Mary Ann mine to New York men, who 
will install machinery and continue work 
on larger scale. 

CONSOLIDATED COPPERMINES 
(Kimberly)—October production of 1,479,- 
024 Ib. copper came chiefly from Kimberly 
operations, as only 7100 tons was shipped 
from Ora claim at Liberty pit. Kimberly 
mill made 78.6% extraction for month. Re- 
cent developments in Alpha mine encourag- 
ing. Stopes above 1200 level improving in 
grade. Up to Nov. 20, over 2000 tons of 
7.9% copper ore shipped from 1200 level. 
Crosscut from Alpha shaft on 1300 level 
being pushed to explore downward contin- 
uation of orebodies. 


NEW MEXICO 
Grant County 


ATWOOD (Lordsburg)—wWill install com- 
pressor at shaft being sunk on Southern 
group. Will sink 200 ft. and drift under 
Atwood ground 350 ft. below collar of old 
shaft. J. Tangye, superintendent. 


EIGHTY-FIVE (Lordsburg)—New mill 
handled 275 tons daily for last month. 
James Jackson, mine superintendent. 


CALUMET (Pinos Altos)—Development 
of property begun in July, 1918. Flotation 
machines and other concentrating equip- 
ment purchased from Colorado Iron Works. 
Property, lead-zinc. J. A. McCallum in 
charge. 


GREAT EAGLE (Redrock)—November 
shipments were about 800 tons of fluor- 
spar. Fred Kroll, manager. 


OREGON 


Jackson County 


RAY & HAFF (Gold Hill)—This group 
of gold mines, with Sylvanite group, three 
miles north of Gold Hill, now opera.ed by 
Gold Hill Mining Association, recently or- 
ganized with office at Medford, Ore. Prop- 
erty under lease to J. G. Davies, of 
Sacramento, Calif., during last year. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Lawrence County 


HOMESTAKE (Lead)—Golden Star mill 
with 200 stamps is closed, owing to labor 
shortage, making 300 stamps idle; 720 
dropping. Hardinge mill on ground for 
months not set up, also because of the 
lack of men. 


UTAH 
Beaver County 


CAPITOL (Milford)—Has purchased new 
hoist good for 1000 feet. 


Juab County 


TINTIC SHIPMENTS for week ended 
Nov. 22 were 127 cars by 17 shippers, as 
compared to 126 cars the week preceding. 
Dragon Consolidated, Iron Blossom and 
Tintic Standard were the heaviest shippers. 
Shipments for week ended Nov. 29 were 
106 cars by 18 properties. Light produc- 
tion due to labor shortage. Conditions as 
to influenza are improving. 

COPPER LEAF (Eureka)—Work of fol- 
lowing ore cut in shaft at 915 ft. resumed 
after suspension due to flow of gas, which 
has been removed. John W. Taylor is su- 
perintendent. 

EUREKA LILLY (Eureka)—Sinking of 
inclined winze to be resumed under contract. 
Grant Snyder is maneger, succeeding R. S 
Edwards, resigned. 

GRAND CENTRAL (Eureka)—Novem- 
ber output 30 cars, compared with 27 cars 
in October. Production during first six 
—* of year, 288 cars, or about 12,000 
ons. 

LEHI TINTIC (Eureka)—Development 
work being done in north Tintic. Gas flow 


stopped work in winze following ore 
streak, now 130 ft. below tunnel. New 
tunnel being driven to winze. 


TINTIC STANDARD (Eureka)—Main 
working shaft now 1475 ft. deep, sinking 
from 1263 point being nearly finished. Sta- 
tions being cut at 1250 and 1350 levels. 
New orebody proving very large. Principal 
value in silver. Shaft in ore of shipping 
and milling grade from 1260 ft. to present 
depth. Further sinking proposed after 
stations are _ finished. Production week 
ended Nov. 29 was 600 tons. 


ZUMA (Eureka)—Shaft driven 750 ft. 


Proposed to drift at 800 ft. Country rock, 
limestone and porphyry. Property is in 
east Tintic. 


Salt Lake County 


ALTA CONSOLIDATED (Alta)—Ore in 
Braine fissure, recently opened in workings 
from Copper Prince tunnel, runs well in 
lead, silver and copper; also small amount 
of gold. Drifting on this ore to west along 
fissure. Sulphide ore being accumulated 
for shipment. Car of lead-carbonate ore 
shipped. 

MICHIGAN-UTAH (Alta)—New tram 
unable to handle output. Next spring 
capacity to be enlarged and line lengthened. 
At present extends from mine to Tanners 
Flat, 44 miles. To be extended to Wasatch. 
Present capacity 100 tons per day. 


GARFIELD SMELTERY, A. S. & R. 
(Garfield)—-New ffire-alarm system __in- 
stalled, under supervision of A. J. Coffee, 
representative of Gamewell Company, San 
Francisco. Work on this began several 
months ago. 


ALTA TUNNEL AND TRANSPORTA- 
TION (Salt Lake City)—Following ore in 
raise and west drift from tunnel, about 
3200 ft. from portal. Fissure four feet 
wide and being followed to reach contact 
of shale with overlying limestone. Princi- 
pal value, lead and silver. 


UTAH COPPER (Salt Lake City)—Of- 
fices of company and of Bingham & Gar- 
field R.R. moved from McCornick Block to 
three upper floors of new Deseret National 
Bank Bldg., on Dec. 1 


Summit County 


PARK CITY SHIPMENTS for week ended 
Nov. 22 were 3,528,900 lb. of ore and con- 
centrates. Figures include 560,040 Ib. of 
spelter from Judge Mining and Smelting. 
Shipments for week ended Nov. 29 totaled 
3,775,960 lb. of ore and concentrates. Out- 
put slightly below normal. 

ONTARIO SILVER (Park City)—New 
development work being done on 1300 level 
and in some upper workings from which 
lessees are producing. Company’s present 
production from 1600 and 1700 levels. Ship- 
ments about 500 tons per week. November 
output was 2450 tons, October, 2235. Pro- 
duction for first 11 months of 1918 esti- 
mated at 30,600 tons. 


SILVER KING CONSOLIDATED (Park 
City)—New 150-ton mill warming up on 
ore from old California-Comstock workings. 
Principal value in lead, silver, and zinc. 
Flotation used. About 30 men employed 
in mine and mill. New drain tunnel now 
8800 ft. and advancing to get under Cali- 
fornia-Comstock workings and D. & M. sec- 
tion of property ; now in Woodside shale. 


WASHINGTON 


Lincoln County 


CRYSTAL (Miles)—E. S. Campbell and 
associates, of Spokane, have option on prop- 
erty and are unwatering it. Company owns 
40 acres. Shaft down 200 feet. 


Stevens County 

UNITED COPPER (Chewelah)—Mill 
handling 275 to 300 tons, but will soon in- 
crease to capacity of 600 tons. Conrad 
Wolfle, president, states there is 14 ft. of 
ore on 1200 level north and high-grade body 
being opened on 1300 south. Latter fol- 
lowed by 50 ft. drift. Copper King claim 
being drilled. 

LOON LAKE BLUE BIRD (Loon Lake) 
—Has installed compressor and added boil- 
er and other equipment. 

SPOKANE COPPER (Loon Lake) — 
Pushing development work. 

ADMIRAL (Valley)—Work resumed un- 
der management of J. Richard Brown, Spo- 
kane. Will run 80-ft. crosscut from lower 
level to block out additional orebody 100 
by 300 ft. Bond issue of $75,000 author- 
ized for equipment and development. Will 
install compressor and power plant. 


CANADA 


British Columbia 


PRODUCERS’ (Jedway)—Preparing to 
develop silver-copper property on Moresby 


Island. Providing 10-in. pipe to feed 48-in. 
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Kincaid Waterwheel. Compressor plant 
brought from Vancouver. Expect to drive 
250-ft. tunnel to vein. Frank Buckingham 
will have charge of mining operations. 


CARTER & MARTIN (Stewart)—Bondea 
to Welch, Fetter & Carlton, Seattle. Cross. 
cutting from 200 ft. tunnel to get under 
surface croppings. D. A. Harris in charge, 

SALMON-BEAR RIVER (Stewart)—tTo 
ship sawmill and compressor over snow this 
winter and saw lumber next season for 
building concentrator. Silver-gold property 
15 miles up Salmon River. R. K. Neill in 
charge. 

BELLEVUE (Winnipeg)—Plan to erect 
20-stamp mill this winter; 10 stamps re- 
ceived. Treatment by amalgamation and 
Deister Overstrom plates. Ore free-mill- 
ing gold quartz. Will enlarge present 
camp. Thirty men employed. Two shafts 
sunk 40 and 70 ft. respectively. Property 
four claims and fractions 25 miles east 
of Lake Winnipeg and three miles north of 
TIole River. 


Ontario 


CAMPBELL (Boston Creek)—Gold tel- 
luride discovery reported on claims. 

MILLER INDEPENDENCE (Boston 
Creek)—Will increase capital from 500,000 
to 700,000 shares. New development ren- 
ders present mill capacity of 40 tons daily 
inadequate. 

ADANAC (Cobalt)—New vein six inches 
wide struck in crosscutting on 310 level. 


GIFFORD (Cobalt)—Two veins, heavily 
mineralized, and several stringers encoun- 
tered on 390 level; supposed to be continua- 
tion of Beaver vein system. 


_ KERR LAKE (Cobalt)—Will not erect 
its own concentrator, present contract with 
Dominion Reduction Co. being satisfactory. 


MINING CORPORATION (Cobalt)—Has 
dropped option on silver-lead property near 
Revelstoke, B. C., recently acquired. 

PETERSON LAKE (Cobalt)—tTrial judg- 
ment of Justice Middleton that Peterson 
Lake was entitled to ownership of tailings 
deposited on its land by Dominion Reduc- 
tion Co. was upheld in divisional court, and 
appeal of Dominion company dismissed. 

CASTLE (Gowganda)—Crosscutting un- 
der way at 300 level to tap series of veins 
encountered in shaft. 


CANADIAN KIRKLAND (Kirkland 
Lake)—Acquired by Drummond interests, 
of Montreal. 


ELLIOTT KIRKLAND (Kirkland Lake) 
—Diamond drilling from 500-ft. level shows 
increase of porphyry formation at 600-ft. 
depth. Shaft will be sunk to that level. 


ONTARIO-KIRKLAND (Kirkland Lake) 
—New electric plant ready for operation. 
Shaft will continue from 100 to 300 level. 
Property formerly under option to La Rose. 


HOWIE-COCHENOUR (Lightning River) 
ae suspended on account of impassable 
roads. 


DAVIDSON (Porcupine)—Electric equip- 
ment now in operation. 


DOME (Porcupine)—J. S. Bache, presi- 
dent of stock-brokerage house of that 
name, elected president to succeed late J. R. 
De Lamar. 


McINTYRE (Porcupine) — Raise from 
1200 level to 1000 level will soon be com- 
pleted. Main shaft will then be sunk to 
next main haulage Tevel, at 1375 ft., with 
two intermediate levels, and electric haul- 
age system installed. Company’s plans in- 
clude sinking to still deeper levels. 

SOVEREIGN (Porcupine) — President 
Cc. W. Moodie has underwritten 100,000 
shares at 25c. per share, out of proceeds of 
which development will be resumed. 


DOME LAKE (South Porcupine)— 
Started winze from 500 to 600 level. Three 
shifts employed. Charles A. Randall is 
manager. 


MEXICO 


Baja California 
COMPAGNIE DU BOLEO (Santa Ros- 
alia)—Copper. production during October 
was 1,873,760 lb. Ore averaged 3.77% 
copper. 


Sonora 


CERRO COLORADO (Altar)—Bonded 
and leased for $150,000 to Frank W. Turner, 
of Yuma, Arizona. 


GREENE CANANEA (Cananea)—No- 
vember production was: Copper, 5,100,000’ 
lb.; silver, 169,560 oz., and gold, 1330 
ounces. 

NACOZARI CONSOLIDATED  (Naco- 
zari)—- Has purchased Tharsis York prop- 
erty from New /York-Boston corporation 
and will continue adit tunnel, now in 2500 
ft., to develop six-foot vein of copper, silver. 
and gold ore. Ground adjoins Moctezuma 
property. 
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SILVER AND STERLING EXCHANGE 

















Silver | Silver 

Sterl- |—— — Sterl- | ——_—— 

ing New | Lon- ing | New |Lon- 

Ex- | York, | don, Ex- [York,| don, 

Dec. |change| Cents |Pence|*"Dec. change|Cents Pence 
5 14.7565} 101% | 4831 9 |4.7570) 101%) 48% 
6 14.7565] 101% | 48y5) 10 |4.7570) 101%) 48% 
7 \4.7575| 1014 | 48y—) 11 (4.7570) 1014) 483% 





New York quotations are as reported by Handy 
& Harman and are in cents per troy ounce of bar 
silver, 999 fine. London quotations are in pence per 
troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 








DAILY PRICES OF METALS IN NEW YORK 




















Copper | Tin Lead | Zine 
Electro- 

Dec. | lytic Spot. N.Y | St. I St. L. 
| 8.00 
5 * t 7.05 | 6.75 @8.10 
| 8.00 
6 * t 7.05 6.75 | @8.10 
8.00 
7 * " 7.05 6.75 @8.10 
7.95 
9 * t 7.05 6.75 @8.05 
7.95 
10 * t 7.05 6.75 @8.05 
7.95 
11 * + 7.05 é.a5 @8.05 
The above quotations are our appraisal of the 


average of the major markets based generally on 
sales as made and reported by producers and agencies, 
and represent to the best of our judgment the pre- 
vailing values of the metals for the deliveries con- 
stituting the major markets, reduced to basis of New 
York, cash, except where St. Louis is the normal 
basing point. , 3 

Quotations for spelter are for ordinary Prime 
Western brands. We quote New York price at 35c. 
per 100 lb. above St. Louis. 


4 
* No market. Producers ask 26c. No buyers. 


+No market. Major supplies held for distribution 
at an arbitrary price of 72}c. 




















LONDON 
Copper. | Tin | Lead [Zinc 
Standard |Elec- 
— ——| tro- 

Dec. | Spot 3M. | lytic |Spot}3 M.|Spot|3 M.|/Spot 
5 122 | 122 | 137 | 275} 270) 403) 393) 56 
§ 122 | 122 | 137 | 275) 270) 403] 393) 56 
9 | 122 | 122 | 137 | 275] 270) 404] 393) 56 
10 122 | 122 | 137 | 275) 270) 403) 393) 56 
I 122 1 122 137 | (a) | (a) | 405) 394) 56 








(a) Not received at time of going to press. 

The above table gives the closing quotations on 
London Metal Exchange. All prices are in pounds 
sterling per ton of 2240 lb. 





Metal Markets 


NEW YORK—Dec. 11, 1918 


The situation in the metal markets does 
not clear up in the sense that interested 
parties see their way any more plainly, 
but rather is it that the perplexities of the 
problems and their gravity become evident. 
It is also becoming perceived more clearly 
that the more that Washingtonian policies 
are dismissed from consideration, and the 
sooner the idea of nursing the markets is 
forgotten and things are allowed to take 
their own natural course, the better will it 
be in the end, although some of the im- 
mediate events may be uncomfortable. 
There is, however, one matter of relation- 
ship with Washington that requires con- 
sideration and judicious arrangement, and 
this is the matter of liquidating the surplus 
stocks of metals that are held by the Gov- 
ernment. The producers can better attend 
to the disposition of them than can any 
Governmental bureau, but pending their 
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liquidation, the Government ought to assist 
in the financing, for the producers are going 
to have enough financial burdens of their 
own, 

The need for reopening commercial rela- 
tions with Europe in a normal way is an- 
other thing that is becoming pressing. 
Even if we do not sell any of our copper 
and zinc there, the Mexican lead that is 
refined in this country must be sold there, 
The delay in cable communications is a 
troublesome feature at present, a week 
being required for obtaining a reply to an 
inquiry. 


Copper.—In making our report last week 
we indicated a change in the situation in 
copper and reserved the right to correct 
our representation of the market from the 
end of November onward. The facts of 
the situation are these: The Government 
never fixed the price for copper in the 
sense of establishing it. What it did by 
the pronunciamento of Sept. 21, 1917, was 
to fix a maximum price beyond which 
sellers might not go, and, sellers being 
unwilling to take any less, the price was 
substantially fixed, first at 234c. and then 
at 26c., and those prices were unquestion- 
ably the market prices, all of the copper 
being sold at them. The price of 26c., 
first made on July 2, 1918, was to prevail 
to Aug. 15, being subsequently extended by 
agreement to Nov. 1, and then to Jan. 1. 
On Nov. 15, after the armistice, when it 
appeared that Government orders would 
soon terminate, the producers entered into 
a new agreement with the War Industries 
3oard, whereby they promised to maintain 
production and wages until Jan. 1, and 
in return they received assurances respect- 
ing Governmental control of the market, 
which amounted to agreement that the 
Government would pay 26c. for any fur- 
ther copper it might order and would sanc- 
tion the producers’ asking that price from 
other buyers and acting unitedly. Since 
that time such copper as has been sold 
has been booked at 26c., but the quantity 
has been trifling (only a few thousand 
tons), and since the end of November there 
has been none sold, and there have been 
no buyers, and there has been no market. 
In_ the absence of either transactions or 
bids, we can do nothing but report “no 
market” and give no other representation 
of the situation than “26c. asked by all 
producers with Governmental sanction, and 
Governmental control against asking any 
more.” We carry this revised representa- 
tion back to Dec. 1 in accordance with the 
reservation that we published in our re- 
port of last week. This is still a tentative 
correction, for in the event that significant 
sales of copper should be made at 26c. 
(nothing higher is permissible while the 
control of the War Industries Board con- 
tinues), after a period of reporting “no 
market” we should consider that for statis- 
tical purposes that figure should be recorded 
as the daily price in the interval. But if 
a market develops at a lower price, there 
will be a _ statistical gap, which cannot 
reasonably be filled in. 


The Ironmonger says. ‘The general be- 
lief is that so far as this country [Great 
Britain] is concerned the full demand for 
copper is not likely to be felt for quite 
12 months.” 


Copper Sheets—The base price of copper 
sheets is 354@36c. per lb. Copper wire is 
— at 28%c. per Ib. f.o.b. mill, carload 
ots. 


Tin—There continues to be no market 
in tin. The War Industries Board has 
made a price of 724c., New York, and the 
American Iron and Steel Institute is dis- 
tributing tin at that figure to those who 
want it, but that is rather a distributing 
price than a market price. In the mean- 
while, there are free transactions in lots 
of tin that are offered for resale and in tin 
that is produced by American smelters from 
Bolivian ore. During the last week busi- 
ness in electrolytic tin was done at 717@ 
72c., while there were transactions in tin 
of 99% grade at 70@71c. Such _ transac- 
tions reflect a market, although hardly a 
free and natural one, which there cannot 
be «with the present elimination of im- 
porters ang traders and _ merchants 
generally. 
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The Market Report 


MM 


The tin production of American smelters 
is attaining considerable proportions, 
amounting to about 50 tons per day at 
present, with fair prospects of further in-~ 
crease by the end of the year. The condi- 
tions of purchasing Bolivian ore on the 
basis of London quotations, which are far 
below the level here, are now favorable 
to the American smelters. 


Lead—‘zhe business in lead at the new 
prices was very small; if anything, it was 
smaller than in the previous week. It 
seems clear that consumers neither have 
to buy nor will buy at the present prices. 
In fact, some of the manufacturers have 
been surprised at the extent of the cancel- 
lation of orders, which has backed up pig 
lead on their hands. There is gossip about 
lead being offered for resale at prices under 
the Lead Committee’s figure. We have 
heard 6.75c. mentioned. The Lead Com- 
mittee will hold a meeting on Dec. 20, and 
it is not improbable that a free market in 
lead will be declared at that time. 


Zine—Prime Western spelter for Decem- 
ber delivery has been rather scarce, and a 
premium has been asked for it and has 
been paid in some small business. For 
December delivery 8.15c. was bid today. 
This does not, however, reflect the real 
situation in the zinc market. The major 
market has now become for first-quarter 
deliveries, for which all producers are 
anxious to make sales. Some of them got 
8c.-in the early part of the week, and con- 
sidered themselves lucky. Since Monday 
first-quarter deliveries have been unsal- 
able at 8c. and, in fact, the metal has been 
offered at 7% cents. 

There was a cancellation of a Govern- 
ment order last week, which the seller was 
willing to accept on condition of reimburse- 
ment of loss. The Government official who 
made the cancellation claimed that the 
market was at a figure where there would 
be no loss, which the seller denied. In 
order to establish the difference between 
the Government and the seller, the con- 
tract was sold at public auction on the 
Metal Exchange Dec. 9 and realized 7.85c., 
St. Louis basis. This was for Grade C 
spelter. The contract provided for the de- 
livery of 1000 tons previous to May 1, 
1919, the metal to be delivered at the 
buyer’s option, but not more than 250 tons 
per month. ‘Under this contract, the buyer 
could call for 250 tons of December spelter. 
While there were special conditions con- 
nected with this contract, the transaction 
throws considerable light upon the real 
situation of the market. There was another 
large cancellation today. 


High-grade spelter is offered freely both 
by producers and by consumers who de- 
sire to resell. If there has been any busi- 
ness it has been on secret terms. The 
War Industries Board has asked the pro- 
ducers to meet in Washington on Dec. 13 
to consider the matter of refixing the maxi- 
mum price on high-grade svelter. Why 
there should be any need to consider that 
question is beyond our comprehension. 


The TIronmonger says that “the general 
expectation in Great Britain is for a re- 
cession in spelter prices as soon as the 
restrictions are removed, it being consid- 
ered that there is over-production in this 
metal and that the industrial demand will 
not be sufficient to take care of the quan- 
tities that have been absorbed by war re- 
quirements.” 


The price schedule agreement for Joplin 
ore between miners and smelters has been 
abandoned. As we pointed out in the be- 
ginning, it was uneconomic and_ destined 
to failure. The primary cause of the dis- 
continuance of the arrangement was _ the 
desire of some ore producers to sell when, 
how, and as they could. 


Zine Sheets—Unchanged at $15 per 100 
lb., less usual trade discounts and extras 
as per list of Feb. 4. 


Other Metals 


Aluminum—Unchanged at 33c. per Ib. 


Antimony—The market is dull and sub- 
stantially unchanged. We quote spot at 
84@8§8c. Out of such a price the producer 
gets very little, and it is therefore not sur- 
prising to receive the news that producers 
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in China are suspending operations. 
body quotes figures. 


Bismuth—Metal of the highest purity 
for pharmaceutical use is quoted at $3.50 
per lb. for wholesale lots—500 lb. and over. 


Cadmium—Quoted at $1.50@1.75 per 
pound. 


Nickel—Market quotation: Ingot, 40c.; 
shot, 43c.; electrolytic, 45c. per pound. 


Quicksilver—The market continued dull, 
but was a little weaker than last week. We 
quote $120. San Francisco telegraphs $115, 
weak. 


Silver and Platinum 


Silver—Market has no new _ features. 
price remains stabilized at $1.01 for 999 
fine as the official price. Owing to the 
lack of steamer accommodations, no silver 
was shipped to London last week from 
New York. Trouble of the same kind exists 
at San Francisco. Shipping facilities for 
the time are limited. 


Mexican dollars at_New York: Dec. 5, 

74 Dee. 6, 274: Dec. 7, 148, Dec. 2, 

74; Dec. 10, 77%; Dec. 11, 773. 

$105@106. 
Palladium—Strong. No sales were re- 

ported to us, but it is certain that more 


than $135, the formerly fixed price, would 
have to be paid. 


aI] 


Platinum—Strong at 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo., Dec. %.—Blende, per ton, 
high, $75.30; basis 60% zinc, premium, 
$75; Class B, $60@50; Prime Western, $45@ 
42.50; Calamine, basis 40% zinc, $40@35. 
Average selling prices: Blende, $44.32; 
calamine, $37.80, all zinc ores, $44.12. 

Lead ore, high, $104.45; basis 80% lead, 
$100@80; average selling price, all grades 
of lead ore, $91 per ton. 

Shipments the week: Blende, 7381; cala- 
mine, 237; lead, 1521 tons. Value, all ores 
the week, $474,520. 

Not to exceed 300 tons of zinc blende was 
shipped this week, bought on the premium 


base, with prospects of less next week, 
with the arrangement for this basis 
schedule ending Des. 21. The falling 


through of the schedule for Prime Western 
grades put 30,000 tons of ore on the open 
market. One smelting firm purchased up- 
ward of 8000 tons of this on a $45 basis, 
$1 off on each unit under 60% zinc to 
58% and $1.50 per unit under 58% zinc. 
The bulk of this purchase was 57% and 
hi, Yer grades. Several other companies 
purchased heavily on $45 to $42.50 basis. 
The high lead settlement price was on ore 
purchased two weeks ago, this week’s basis 
dropping to $80 per ton of 80% lead. A 
earload or two of lead-free calamine has 
held the market up to $40 basis, though 
the demand for other grades has fallen 
materially with the advent of the open 
market on blende. the quotable price being 
barely $35. Production is lessened by the 
heavy toll taken by the epidemic of in- 
fluenza, in sickness and death. The low- 
ered price of lead, it is predicted, will cause 
some Oklahoma mines to close, as the high 
level of lead gave them a small profit with 


the low zinc price, which will disappear 
now. 
Platteville, Wis., Dec. %—Blende, basis 


60% zine, highest settlement price reported, 
$76.45; base price for premium. grade, 
$75; base price for high-lead _blende, 
$47.50 per ton. Lead ore, basis 80% lead, 
$96 per ton. 

Shipments reported for the week were 
1703 tons blende, 120 tons galena, and 131 
tons sulphur ore. For the year to date, 
the totals are 117.704 tons blende, 7647 tons 
galena, and 39.360 tons sulphur ore. Dur- 
ing the week 2689 tons blende was shipped 
to separating plants. 


Other Ores 


zn chrome, manganese, molybdenum and 
tungsten ores the situation remains just as 
we reported last week, and we cannot add 
any information of importance. 


Other Minerals 


_ Pyrites—Spanish pyrites is quoted, sub- 
ject to the raising of the embargo, at 17c. 
on the basis of 10s. ocean freight, buyers 
to pay war risk and insurance. Restric- 
tions still continue. It is predicted that 
they will be removed before the end of the 
year. Unchanged. 


No-. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloys—There is no regular market 
on ferromanganese or spiegeleisen. Fur- 
naces quote ferromanganese nominally at 
the old price, $250, delivered, for 70%, and 
re-sale lots have been offered at $240 with- 
out finding takers. Furnaces have reduced 
their asking price on spiegeleisen from $75 
to $70, furnace, for 16 per cent. 








MONTHLY AVERAGE PRICES OF METALS 
New York London 
1916 | 1917 | 1918 1916 | 1917 | 1918 





Silver 





Year. .|65.661 


New York quotations cents per ounce troy, fine silver; 
London, pence per ounce, sterling silver, 925 fine. 


BL Styl.2 2.05 |31.315|/40.851 





| New York | London 
|" pelectrolytic Standard Electrolytic 
Copper — sineeltieetinabeiadeintentetsteam 
cl 1917 | 1915 1917 | 1918 1917 | 1918 
Jan 28 673/23 .500] 131 .921/110.000/142 .895) 125.000 





Feb. . . |31.750|23 . 500] 137 . 895/110 000/148 . 100] 125.000 
Mar.... 31.481/23 . 500] 136 .750)110 .000/151 .000/125 .000 

.. |27.935|23 . 500) 133 .842/110 .000) 147 . 158) 125.000 
. ./28.788)|23 . 500} 130 .000)| 110 .000/ 142 .000/ 125.000 
June. ./29.962/23 .500] 130.000) 110 .000) 142 .000/ 125.000 
July....|26.620/25 .904 128 . 409/119 .913 140.409) 134.913 
Aug.. . 25.380)26 .000}) 122 .391/122 .000)137 .000) 137 .000 
Sept... /25.073/26 .000]117 . 500/122 .000]135 . 250] 137 .000 
Oct. . . 23.500) 26.000} 110.000) 122 .000)125 .000 






































































Nov.... 23 .500/ 26.000] 110.000] 122 . 000] 125.000] 137 .000 
Dec... 23.500 5g SE EE sc ches oo RMSE 6. & «00a 
Year 27.180 124.892 .1138.4011. 
New York London 
Tin 1917 | 1918 1917 | 1918 
ME... 5 c's S's, 0:0:4 44.175! 85.500] 185.813/293 .227 
NEE 5 0.0:6 0008 51.420] 92.000] 198 .974/311.525 
March... 54.388 (a) |207.443/318.875 
April... Seat 55.910 (a) |220.171|329.905 
6% 305 oaae Ao .| 63.173 (a) |245.114|364.217 
Se sg wickets pees .| 62.053 (a) |242.083/331.925 
SS (a) |242.181|360.347 
as 5 :6.554 .| 62.681 (a) |243.978/380.900 
September..........| 61.542 (a) |244.038/343 .905 
EE ewreeck oes 61.851 (a) }|247.467|335 .543 
November.......... 74.740 (a) |274.943/323.550 
December...........|} 87.120).......[298.556 a fies, as 
imams asin cine aie A ican 
BV PORE. 6600's | 61.802) SU! 
(a) No average computed. 
New York St. Louis London 
Lead NN -| ——_——_—_—-- 
1917 1918 1917 | 1918 1917 1918 
January....| 7.626) 6.782) 7.530) 6.684/30.500/29.50 
February. ..} 8.636) 6.973) 8.595) 6.899/30.500/29.50 
March......| 9.199} 7.201) 9.120) 7.091|30.500/29.50 
April. 9.288] 6.772) 9.158) 6.701|30.500/29.50 
Pe 10.207} 6.818/)10.202| 6.704/30.500|29.50 
CO ee 11.171) 7.611)11.123) 7.511 30 .500)}29 50 
PGS ose ne 10.710) 8.033|10.644| 7.750/30.500)\29 .50 
August... . .|10.594) 8.050/10.518) 7.750/30.500/29.50 
September..}| 8.680) 8.050) 8.611) 7.750}30.500/29 .50 
October..... 6.710) 8.050) 6.650) 7.750/30.500|29.50 
November. .| 6.249) 8.050) 6.187) 7.750/30.500/30.60 
December....| 6.375)... ... 6.312)].... 500) . 
Weet....;51 O70 8.721°... 30.500}... 
| New York St. Louis | London 
Spelter ——_—| —______—_—_-} 
1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1915 
January. ..| 9.619] 7.836] 9.449) 7.661/48.329|54.000 
February. .|10.045) 7.814) 9.875) 7.639|47 .000/54.000 
March.... .|10.300|) 7.461)10.130|) 7.286)47.000/54.000 
ee 9.459) 6.890] 9.289] 6.715\54.632/54.000 
MEO sips. 9.362) 7.314] 9.192) 7.114/54.000|54.000 
June......| 9.371) 8.021) 9.201) 7.791/54.000/54.000 
RS 8.643) 8.688] 8.473] 8.338/54.000/54.000 
August....} 8.360) 8.985) 8.190) 8.635/54.000/54.000 
September | 8.136) 9.442) 7.966) 9.092/54.000/54.000 
October... .| 7.983) 8.801) 7.813) 8.451/54.000/54.000 
November.| 7.847) 8.491] 7.672) 8.141/54.000/54.100 
December . 7.685) Seats elt THOM. 3 oo 54.000)...... 
Wear,....1 S:00l)...5,. 2 ae 52.413 


New York and St. Louis quotations, cents per pound. 
London, pounds sterling per long ton. 




















No. 2 
ri Iron Bessemert Basict Foundry 
1917 | 1918 | 1917 | 1918 } 1917 | 1918 
January. . .|$35.95)$37 .25|$30 .95/$33 .95/$30 .95|$33.95 
February. .| 36.37] 37.25) 30.95] 33.95) 30.95) 33.95 
March.....] 37.37] 37.25) 33.49] 33.95) 35.91] 33.95 
BOW. ox 62 42.23] 36.15) 38.90) 32.95) 40.06] 33.95 
May...... 46.94] 36.20) 42.84] 33.00} 43.60] 34.00 
eer 54.22) 36.36) 50.05) 33.16] 50.14) 34.16 
July........] 57.45] 36. 53.80} 33.40] 53.95) 34.40 
August....| 54.17) 36.60) 50.37) 33.40] 53.95) 34.40 


September | 46.40) 36.60) 42.24) 33.40] 48.58) 34.40 
October... .| 37.25) 36.60) 33.95) 34.40 33.95) 35.40 


November.| 37.25) 36.60, 33.95) 34.40] 33.95] 35.40 
December .} 37.25)......| 33.95]...... 33.95} . 
Year.. $43 57! $39.62)....../$40.83)... 





t As reported by W. P. Snyder & Co. 
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Seo ae ae 9 rr 2 ee 
Alaska Gold M.... 4} ||Adventure......... 2.60 
Alaska Juneau..... eo EI 6 bo soc wes 75 
Am.Sm.&Ref.,com..| 85} ||Algomah....... ||! t.30 
Am.Sm. & Ref., pf... 107% {|Allouez......... | 46 
Am.Sm.Sec., pf.,A.| 93% ||/Ariz. Com 134 
YS eae 123 ||/Arnold......... t.20 
Am. Ziné, pf....... 45; ||Bingham Mines... ||" "19 
Anaconda......... 67 Bonanza......... .07 
Batopilas Min..... 1 Butte-Balaklava.__ .45 
Bethlehem Steel..... 68% ||Calumet & Ariz... .| ‘68 
Butte & Superior...| 21 ||Calumet & Hecla.. || 445 
Butte Cop. & Zinc. . 7% ||\Centennial......|° 13} 
Cerro de Pasco.....| 34} ||Copper Range... | 46 
Chile Cop a ee Daly West......... 2} 
RUSS oS tists, 50> 38? ||Davis-Daly.......: 5 
Colo. Fuel & Iron...| 41. ||East Butte.. 9 
Crucible Steel......| 60? ||/Franklin.... 41 
Crucible Steel, pf...| 89} ||Granby..... t79° 
Dome Mines...,... 12} ||}Hancock t7 
Federal M.&S8..... 12 BEIT 60000 t12 
Federal M.&S., pf..| 40 ||Helvetia.......... 20 
Greater Nor., orectf; 32% ||Indiana........... } .60 
Greene Cananea....| 48% ||Isle Royale........|" 25 
Gulf States Steel....| 68 ||Keweenaw......... tl 
Homestake........ We TE ag ona Bile cc's es 54 
Inspiration Con.... 48] ||La Salle........... 3 
International Nickel; 334 ||Mason Valley...... $3} 
Kennecott.........| 36 Meas ase cas 5 $5 
Lackawanna Steel..| 72 Mayflower. ..... 34 
Mexican Petrol.....| 161} ||Michigan.......... 34 
Miami Copper..... 25t ||Mohawk.......... 55 
Nat'l Lead, com....| 68 New Arcadian..... 1g 
National Lead, pf..| 104 ||New Idria.........| t13 
Nev. Consol.......| 19% ||North Butte.......] “13 
Ontario Min 8? ||/North Lake........ t.40 
Ray Con... 22% ||Ojibway........... 1} 
Republic I.&S.,com.| 78 |/Old Dominion... 38} 
Republic L.&S., pf. . 9} 1 
Sloss-Sheffield......| 49 
Tennessee C.&C.. . 5 
U.S. Steel,com.... 9 
U.S. Steel, pf...... é 
Utah Copper....... 
Va. Iron C. & C.... 
BOSTON CURB* : 
SE no 8 
Alaska Mines Corp.| ¢.12 ||Superior & Bost....| 34 
Boston Ely........| .90 Trinity... 3 
Boston & Mont.....| .54 uolumne.........] .80 
Butte & Lon’n Dev.|_ .14 ||/U-S.Smelting......| 474 
Calaveras......... 13 ||U. S. Smelting, pf..| 463 
Chief Con.........| 34 |/Utah Apex........ 3i 
Contact...........| .05 |/Utah Con.........] 9} 
Corbin... 22222555.:] :25 |/Utah Metal........ 1} 
NEES 5b Ocoee 17 ||Victoria........... 24 
Crown Reserve..... oA meee ce. ee 8 -90 
Crystal Cop....... 30 Wolverine pies cee 21 
Eagle & Blue Bell... 23 ||Wyandot... t.50 
First Nat. Cop..... 23 || a 
Houghton Copper... .40 ||N. Y. CURBt Dec. 10 
Intermountain... .. ae 
Iron Blossom...... -47 ||Big Ledge......... ld& 
SETS 6 5.5 cise iete.» 152/|Butte& N.Y...... .50 
Majestic..........| .25 ||Butte Detroit...... -02 
Mexican Metals.... .30 ||Caledonia.........| {32 
Mines of America..| .70 ||Calumet & Jerome..| 150 
Mojave Tungsten. .| .07 ||Can. Cop. Corpn...| * 23. 
Nat. Zinc & Lead...| .10 |/Carlisle........... t2 
Nevada-Douglas.. . -38 ||Cashboy..........| .09 
New Baltic....... ‘| 1} |/Con. Ariz.Sm..... ; 1 
New Cornelia..... q 163 ||Con. Coppermines. . eft 
Oneco........@...| |.25 ||Goldfield Con..... . .26 
Pacific Mines......| %.35 ||Goldfield Merger. ..|t.09} 
Rex Cons.......... | .05 ||Greenmonster...... ti 
Yukon Gold....... 1 | Hecla Min......... bs 
Howe Sound....... ‘ 
SAN FRAN.* Dec. 10 |Jerome Verde.... . . $.50 
Louisiana......... ty 
BUS « os 'ss0s pines CS ere 29 
REOD cic ceye c's sh > OR [RR os wn iene os .04 
Best & Belcher.....| .02 ||McKinley-Dar-Sa...| .44 
Caledonia....... OR TERING ge ccc cae 2.75 
Challenge Con... . .03 ||Mother Lode......| .35 
Confidence....... .10 || Nixon Nevada... .. .35 
Con. Virginia.... . .09 |j/Ohio Cop.......... 
Gould & Curry.... MO MEI vee co cicd ss $23 
Hale & Norcross... .03 ||Ray Hercules...... 3t 
Jacket-Cr. Pt......| .05 ||Richmond.........|¢.56 
Oe ee .04 ||Rochester Mines...| .31 
Occidental......... .40 ||/St. Joseph Lead....} 14 
RM cP ieee es .03 ||Standard 8. L...... 3 
Cameae. ks .O1 ||Stewart.... oun ae 
Savage ..| $.02 ||Success. .. 10 
Sierra Nevada.... .08 ||Tonopah.. 3 
Union Con. .11 ||/Tonopah E a et 1} 
Utah Con.. .O1 |/Tribullion......... th 
Belmont... 2.85 ||Troy Arizona......|/%.10 
Jim Butler........ .37 ||United Eastern... . 4i 
MacNamara....... .21 ||United Verde Ext....| $354 
_... eres .19 ||United Zince........ tt 
Mont.-Tonopah.... .12 ||Utica Mines.......|%.08 
North Star........ .07 
Rescue Eula....... .09 
West End Con..... 1.25 
Mg: 015 0s sore. © .05 || TORONTO* Dec. 10 
| AREER 12 |} 
Comb. Frac....... +.02 |\Adanac...........] .09 
PROROMNOS, ... 0.0 5-0: -16 ||Batley...0...222:. 04 
Jumbo Extension... -14 ||Beaver Con........ .35 
Kewanas......... -06 ||Chambers Ferland..| | .10 
Nevada Hills...... | -03 ||Coniagas.......... 2.00 
Nevada Packard...| .29 |Hargraves......... 09 
Round Mountain...| .20 ||Kerr Lake... 5.75 
Silver Pick. ....... | -05 |ita Rose.....22.21.]" 30 
White Caps.........._ .13 ||T ake shore........ 90 
Min. Corp of Can.. |%2. 
COLO. SPRINGS* Dec. 10 Nipissing. Mn ieee 3 8.50 
daiiiinastiianlel ia dsiedigii ali aiiinicta ea L.'s <6 -09 
Cresson Con.......| 5.06} |Temiskaming...... 29 
Doctor Jack Pot... .043||Wettlaufer-Lor.... . -03 
Bikton Con........ .063||Davidson.......... $65 
BSNS bs 80h. 8 0 os .15 ||Dome Exten...... ; +25 
Gold Sovereign.... . :-3 Dome Lake....... . 15 
Golden Cycle...... .71 ||Hollinger..........} 6.124 
APPROIEB. 6 oe vi vess -184||McIntyre .. | 1.624 
TEI 0.0555 5s ; .064)|Newray.........- .12$ 
Mary McKinney .084/}Porcu. Crown.... . -22 
ortland... 1.08 ||Teck-Hughes......| -25 
United Gold M.... REE rc cree vecees .20 
Vindicator......... .473||West Dome...... 10 


* Bid prices. t Closing prices. t Last quotations 


a 
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IRON AND STEEL 


SHEETS— Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities from ware- 
house, also the base quotations from mill: 


Large San —New York— 
Mill Lots St. Chi- Fran- Cur- One 
Blue Annealed Pittsburgh Louis cago cisco rent Yr. Ago 
Mai TR: acs: 4.25 5.52 5. 52 6.55 5 52 5.444 
WEG i aides» © on evra 4.30 5.57 5.55 6.60 5.57 5.494 
Wes ccc deo. 4.35 5.62 5.62 6.70 5.62 5.544 
Black 
Nos. 18 and 20.... 4.80 6.32 6. 32 7.30 6.32 6.24} 
Nos. 22 and 24..... 4.85 6. 37 6.37 aca0 6. 37 6.294 
No. 26.... 4.90 6.42 6.42 7.40 6.42 6. 434 
No. 28..... 5.00 6.52 6.52 7.50 6.62 6.534 
Galvanized: 
We Pi oeccc eto: sae 6.97 6.77 6. 87 6.694 
WR: (Bi oda sews 5.35 6.97 6.87 7.85 6.82 6.794 
BG Oe ae gases. 6 5:35 6.97 6.87 8.00 6.97 6.793 
Nos. 18 and 20..... 5.65 7.17 7.17 8.15 7.28 7.094 
Nos. 22 and 24..... 5.80 7.32 4.238 8.30 Ye 7.244 
INO snahanres Ga 1 ee 7.47 7.47 8.45 7.47 7.394 
No. 28 6.25 a:86 7.77 8.75 7.77 7.694 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per gross ton f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
and Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 Ib. is 
charged extra: 











Pittsburgh ———~ — Chicago ~ 
Current One Current One 

Year Ago Year Ago 
Standard bessemer rails........ $55.00 $38.00 $65.00 $38.00 
Standard openhearth rails... .. 57.00 40.00 67.00 40.00 
Light rails, 8 to 10 lb.. eta 3.134* 83.00 3.134% 68.00 
Light rails, 12to 14lb........ 3.09* 82.00 3.09* 67.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 lb.. ah 3. 00* 75.00 3.00* 65.00 


* Government price per 100 Ib. 


TRAC K SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 Ib. f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places 
named: 








Pittsburgh San 
One Year Fran- 
Current Ago Chicago St. Louis cisco 
Standard railroad spikes, -in. 
and larger..... . $3.90 $5.00 $4.50 $5,30 $6.70 
Track bolts...... ; 4.90 6.25 5.50 Premium 8.00 
Standard section angle bars.. $.25 3.65 4.45 Premium 2. eo 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices f. o. b. 
mill, Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 
places named: 


Mill, ——New York— San 

Pitts- Cur- t Yr. St. Chi- Fran- 

burgh _ rent Ago Louis cago’ cisco Dallas 
Beams, 3 to 15in...... $3.00 $4.27 $5.25 $4.27 $4.27 $5.25 $5.05 


Channels, 3to I5in... 3.00 4.27 5:20. G:de @2F. 3:23 5.05 
Angles, 3 to 6 in. } in. 


eee . FO €2 5:25 427 £422 3:2 5.05 
un 3 in. and larger. 3.00 4.27 30 2. £m 22353 5.05 
PRs afegadess os aaa 4.52 10.00 4.52 4.52 5.50 5.28 


STEEL SHEET PILING—The following price is base per 100 lb. f. o. b. 
Pittsburgh, with a comparison of a month and a year ago: 





Current One Month Ago One Year Ago 
$4-5 $4-5 $4.50 
RIVETS—The following quotations are per 100 Ib.: 
STRUCTURAL 
_-—_—————_Warrehouse 
— New York — San 


. Mill Cur- One Chi- St. Fran- 
Pittsburgh rent YearAgo cago Louis cisco Dallas 


?-in. and larger........ $4.65 $5.675 $7.00 $5.57 $5.55 $6.70 $7.00 
CONE HEAD BOILER 


2 in. and larger..... i 4:25 3tae OO 5.60 35:65 . 68 7.10 
Send@.............. 22 $46 2.3 58 $0 '48 2.2 
$OGbdl.....0... Se ew ee: 6 Ce Te: ea 


Lengths shorter than | in. take an extra of 50c. Lengths between | in. and 
2in. take an extra of 25c. 


WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright and 
galvanized are as follows: 


New York 
and St. Louis 
Galvanized iron rigging PE Ee ee Pe OE arr +174% 
TRE UININIEE GUE GROUT TIMMINS 6 5... 5o.e's tn cvic hs checemcmnadenses 24% 
Bricht plow steel Eat icd jcoN awe etre Md EE IN EA 30% 
Bright cast steel. . eink. oak usihis sedesearka Wena uis anelews 17% 
Bright iron and iron RN ee ts Peat bon emia cei List 


HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities 


named: 
Mill Cin- Birm- 
Pittsburgh cinnati Chicago St. Louis Denver ingham 
Straight....... $6.25 $7.25 $6 50 $6.25 $8.00 $7 25 
Assorted..... 6.40 e229 6.50 6.40 8.25 7 50 
BAR IRON AND STEEL—-Per pound to large buyers at mill, Pittsburgh 
Iron bars....... ae TG SOF IG 3 i sees 2.90c. 
COAL BIT STEEL—Warehouse price per pound 1s as follows: 
New York Cincinnati Birmingham _ St. Louis Denver Chicago 
$0 12 $0. 164 $0.18 $O™M9 $0 184 0 164 
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Current Prices—Materials and Supplies 


Sn wt Uc ttt tcc ttt 





MOLALLA LLL ULLAL LLL 


DRILL STEEL— Warehouse price per pound: 


New York St. Louis Birmingham Denver 
SESS ..> Noectecsaten l6c. 14c. 15e. 16c. 
) pe ren eee 24c. 25c. eas 28c. 


PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots f. o. b. Pittsburgh, basing 
card of Nov. 6, 1917, for steel pipe and for iron pipe: 


Butt Weld 
Steel Iron 
Inches Black Galvanized Inches Black Galvanized 
S See Ss oc 44% 17% kL ee 33% 17% 
ag eae 5 sue woes 48% 334% 
BOGS. .ciccden ccc Se 373% 
Lap Weld 
44% 3149 2 26% 12% 
2} to 6 47% «= 344% ied sc... 28% 15% 
43 to 6 28% 15% 
Butt Weld. Extra Strong Plain Ends 
eens... 223% 2 to 1}. ; 33% 18% 
eaiered ta Pe aoe 45% 32} % 
OP Nilevicasans ck 49% 364% 
Lap Weld. Extra Strong Plain Heads 
Se ee 42% 303 % 2 Ae: nee 14% 
2} to4 sccarevarer cee 334% at G5. fcc: 29% 17% 
Gwee:...:; .. 44% 324 % 4} to6...... 28% 16% 


Note—National Tube Co. quotes on basing card dated Apr. 1. 
From warehouses at the places named the following discounts hold for steel 











pipe: 
—— Black - 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
4 fe 3 io. Rent alee eas a cloeta eae 40% 43% 41.1% 
4 to 6in. lap welded............... 36% 39% 37.1% 
——_————- Galvanized 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
Redd sty magic bpm a 28% 28% 26.1% 
} to 6in. lap welded was aie 25% 25% 23.1% 


Malleable fittings, Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list plus 
15%. Cast iron, standard sizes, 5%. 


NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair-sized orders, the 
following amount is deducted from list: 





—-New York— ——Cleveland— Chicago——— 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Hot pressed square $0.80 List $1.25 $1.30 $0.98 $2.00 
Hot pressed hexagon. .80 List 1.05 1.30 .78 2.00 
Cold punched square. 2. 50* List 75 List 1.00 1.50 
Cold punched hexagon. 2.50* List ye List 1.00 1.50 


* List plus. 
Semifinished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 
Current One Year Age 


DON cc xk dite cue mach amen Neue aaewe Dera 50-10% 50% 
RE rrr We atas Le Otek cata dae 50% 45% 
Cleveland ee natal aN tia ago aint et as al ae areca 50-10% 50% 


MACHINE BOLTS—Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
# by 4 in. and smaller ean tec ea ded ats oa 40-10% 40-10% 37% 
Larger and longer up to 1 i in. by 30in. ... 205% 20-5% 25—5 % 


WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following amount is 
deducted from list price: 


For wrought-iron washers: 


New York........ $2.00 Cleveland....... List Chieago........ $2.50 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 
New York..... $6.00 Cleveland....... $4.25 Chicago ade 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f. o. b. New York or Chicago: 


Less Than 
Carload Lots Carload Lots 
Tarfelt (14 Ib. per ocmere of 100 sq. nv ivan Foxe: $64 $65 
Tar pitch (in 400-Ib. bbl.) . areal aeiirs 21 22 
Asphalt pitch (in barrels).......... nak arom ties 40 45.50 
BIR 5 ss se cetimasts Ca cease 72.50 77.20 


“ PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface complete 
with nails and cement costs per square as follows in New York and Chicago: 





—— 1-Ply ——~ —— 2-Ply —— 3-Ply ——~ 
c.l. L.e.1. el. Le.l. e.l. Le.l. 
No. | grade...... $1.45 $1.70 $1.85 $2.10 $2.25 $2.50 
No. 2 grade.. ae 1.55 1.65 1.90 2.00 ye 


Asbestos ‘aephalt-caturated felt (14 Ib. per square) costs $5.35 per 100 lb. 

Slate-surfaced roofing (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs $2.40 per 
roll in carload lots and $2.65 for smaller quantities. 

Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $5.75 per square in carloads, 6. 00 
in smaller quantities. in Philadelphia. 








1060 
HOLLOW TILE— 
4x12x12 8x 12x12 12x12x12 
ae oe hia kh Bas ws $.056 $0.11 $0. 162 
RINE <5 ot ob 6 pian nie ces sane be .086 . 165 .218 
emtte  . Socatice dy ais HRY .09 .175 30 
RAINS (i's | s dws s woke She so 0668 12 . 20 
SP GD. os sek cai sc ahs pa oes nee 14 .20 .29 
LUMBER—Price per M in carload lots: 
12x 12-In. 
——8 x 8-In. x 20 Ft. and Under——— 20 Ft. and Under 
=> Fir Hemlock Spruce YP. Fir 
Cineimmets..... BSe.08 veges $36.00 VER $41.00 $40 00 
Kansas City... 38.00 40.50 $40.50 $38.50 43.00 42 50 
Seattle........ 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24 50 
REPO. ii... ; 52.00 48.00 48.00 ba 60 00 
Denver. . 43.00 33.50 -% Ee Oo me) ag 39 00 
1-In. Rough, 10 In. x 16 Ft. 2-In. T. and G. 
and Under 10 In. x 16 Ft. 
Y?. Fir Hemlock YP. Fir 
Ciecinaeti............... $6.08 Bia te $39.00 $42.00 $38 00 
Kansas City. . 45.50 $54.75 54.75 52 25 60 00 
Seattle....... 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
DSRS. cots ao sc 45.00 43.00 : a 48 50 
Se errr 32.50 32.50 35.00 31 00 
NAILS—The following quotations are per keg from warehouse: 
Mill St. San 
Pittsburgh Louis Dallas Chicago Francisco 
cru k keane Kats $3.50 $4.37 $4.75 $4.32 $5 35 
Ree wschorke< 4.00 6.50 te 4.47 6.75 


PORTLAND CEMENT—These prices are for barrels in carload lots, 
including bags: 


Current One Month Ago One Year Ago 
TEE $4.00 $2.22 
DETR. Can insc css bse se cae ee 3.64 3.64 2.16 
Boston Fe Er a aes px ue eo Cle 3.67 3.67 2.37 
Ceieene.....-. Le en ee rive. 3.05 2.45 2:2) 
Pittsburgh......... VIZ Os Me Oe 3.15 2.55 231 
SN hk ew ele eine ole 3.32 2.22 2.44 
ons cc ie ores Ge bak 3.67 3.67 3.20 


LIME—Warehouse prices: 


Hydrated per Ton Lump per 300-Lb. Barrel 





Finished Common Finished Common 
eee $17.50 $14.50 $2.90 $2.65 
Kaneas City........... ee 2.35* 2. 20* 
Chicago me a 18.00 17.50 1. 80* 1. 10* 
i BED widens cases ses 22.00 16.00 oye) 12> 
ON eee 22.20 18.20 3.65 3.35 
OES ee Pras Rs i Oa Se ame Sy a a ae 
San Francisco.......... BS es eee tae 2.15 
ME eo tens a 25.00 19.00 1.97* 1. 93* 
New Orleans...... oe 19.74 16.45 19. 47t “a 
Cincinnati......... iy lS (an ee 13.2Cf 11.95% 
Denver. Oe eateries ie eae 2 26.25t 2. 50* 
Los Angeles... .. ie. Ss. mates 18. 00f 14.50 
SENG, 2 ne ac re Oa ee iol i ee RG AL we aie 2.80 


Tey 25.00 es 
* 200-lb. barrels. + Per 180-lb. barrel.  } Perton. 
Note—Refund of 10c. per cloth bag, amounting to $2 per ton. 


LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 





——New York——  —- Cleveland — ——Chicago— 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Raw per barrel..... $1.49 $1.25 $1.90 $1.25 Si 77 Bt 2e 
5-gal.cans......... 1.84 1.35 2.00 1.40 1.97 ae 
WHITE AND RED LEADS in 500-Ib. lots sell as follows in cents per pound: 
———_——__—_—_— Red ———__—Y~ _ —-——-White 
Current 1] Year Ago Current | Yr. Ago 
Dry Dry 
and and 
Dry In Oil Dry In Oil InOil In Oil 
NE os saws na 14.00 14.50 12.25 12.50 14.00 12 50 
25- and 50-lb. kegs 14.25 14.75 12.50 12.75 14.25 12.75 
124-lb. keg... . 14.50 15.00 12.75 13.00 14.50 13 00 
SSeS ee pele 1425 14.00 16.00 14 50 
PD eb boas 14 25 14.50 17.00 14.50 


MINING AND MIJ.LING SUPPLIES 


HOSE— 


Fire 
50-Ft. Lengths 
NE TN os ei in os wikis ditheGd 6K bb 8g iho eas Hee 85c. per ft 
ETc 25. +s Rowneh ee bee ein earns keaeeo eRe 1% 
Air ‘ 
First Grade SecondGrade Third Grade 
en By EOE COE $0.60 $0.35 $0.30 
Steam—Discounts from List 
First grade. . 25% Second grade..... 30% Third grade.......40% 


LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in the following cities 


are as follows: 
Medium Grade a Grade 


LS a eee 40% 5% 
St. Louis. eae sate Pee set a ehend 40+5% 35% 
Chicago. . emus es fry = mine 45% 40+5% 
Ne, niyo do SS bytatna eros 359, 35% 
a cs ene ik a CEO eee 40% 30% 
ER on lene o eek oi cic ostedees é 40— 104) 40% 


RAWHIDE LACING—40—5% off list. 


MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than j-in. the price is 4 to 2c. extra; 
while for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there is an extra charge cf Ic. 
The number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: j-in., 8 ft., 
3-in., 6; j-in., 44; I-in., 34; I4-in., 2ft. 10in.; 1}-in., 2 ft. 4in. Following is 
price per pound for {-in. and larger, in 1200-ft. coils: 


Wietom. : bcos: $0. 34 NOR Se y.. So dees $0. 36 
ew WOU eos Geb 5. es 36 Pennant ORY... 6c. icteis es. 344 
Commas. ous seeks 333 San Francisco............ ae 
ROD. oo, Goce eons 33 Seattle : ir, Bit 34 
St. Paul 34 | ee pee en 344 
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PACKING—Prices per pound: 


Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam...................eccceeee. $0.99 
Asbestos for high-preasure ateam..... 0... 0.5 ce cnn cncecieces 1.76 
Duck and rubber for piston packing........................022..... 1.10 
MEM SPST PA cote 0 his A aie odie OS 0 bie eG Ca Ror a “99 
NR gy ote hed artea GE ARES, ore co bun 1.21 
Compressed asbestos she: t a, Raters Sete ecu theatre nalchtd Oe 1.10 
er AI UNNI MURINE iS oo os Fc, caigléle s arcceo cba veh vad Rnnas 1.30 
Rubber sheet......... ES SE BORD OO ERR Srp ey: 66 
ee AN MRE sk oe Coated ve (ea awe oink oa CWE. 99 
ee NE ae es eae en eer ne 55 


Rubber sheet, cloth insertion ; ee eee Lith! ok oe ae eee .25 

Asbestos packing, twisted or braided and graphited, for valve stems and 
stuffing boxes...... : 

Asbestos wick, }- and I-lb. balls 


Chrome brick 


Pine eters. eae -, oe 75. 
Chrome cement i eae 


Eis ape oe NE es Paes net ton 75.00 
1000 50.00—$55.00 


Clay brick, Ist quality fireclay.................... per 

CIRG PMI, SOO GURU... ci ca ces eescaeecntes per 1000 35.00— 40.00 
RONEN eI a iad ad sibe 3.6.6 h.0e- Nik Oe ook 30.00— 35.00 
Magnesite, calcined... . ian. cco atlas et ae tiae ss 32.00— 35.00 
Magnesite, dead burned Pa eSie x oR aie <> eC 32.00— 35.00 


Magnesite brick, 9x 44x 2}in ...................met ton 110. 00—125.00 
oe eee ; ....per 1000 50.00— 60.00 
ontud size fire brick, 9 x 44 x 2} in.. The second quality is $4 to $5 cheaper 
per c 
St. Louis—High grade, $55; St. Louis grade, $40. 
Birmingham—Fire clay, $50; silica, $50; magnesite, $110; chrome, $165. 
Chicago—Second quality, $25 per ton. 
Denver—Silica, $35 per 1000. 


RAILWAY TIES—For fair size orders, the following prices per tie hold: 


- - - 2 ec ‘se 
: ateria oy 8 Ft. n. y 8 Ft. 
RRBD 3 delice .sie ds os Plain 1.48 1.33 
San Francisco......... Douglas Fir—Green 35 96 
San Francisco........ Douglas Fir—Creosoted 2.70 1.92 


Prices per tie at Missour mills ; St. Louis prices about 25c. higher: 
Untreated A Grade White Oak Untreated A Grade Red Oak 


6x8x8 6x8x8 

OBE Flee. Wo % inet Sat aie oe a $0.70 RRC rte a, RSs eo ae Cee ey ee 0.55 
A 5 iG dav nstaes hee alte .80 MO ME. 5-5 os we wee @diktomem rs ’ 65 
ee, Be so Bavraie Mestrea te .90 UNEP aodcraeihntcs £85 avn eaad .75 
| te ae oT part tear Sicily .98 
BEORO White Onk. «o.oo ccc ccce ccs cai tethers cid cut b ghee ead Re ata 1.05 
7x9x8 red oak, No. 4....... . 80 MO Pas Dihcbiwh Died teed 87 
. a OILS—Prices of oils for flotation, in cents per gallon, in 
arrels: 

Chicago ——Denver—— 


: In In Bbl. In Cer- 
New York Bbl. Car Lots load Lots 


Pure ens pine oil, sp. gr. 


0.925-0.9 Riis 'o' a dip is ateseua ereine¥inlS A-* © $0. 65-$0.673 $0.70 $0.65 $0.76 $C 62 
Pure destructively distilled pine oil. . .65— .674 SF 55 , 
Pine tar oil, sp. gr. 1.02 = 1.035..... 38 .40 . 40 38 . 65 
Crude turpentine......... ie 5s .45-  .47 .70 .65 . 60 
*Hardwood creosote, sp. gr. 0.96-0.99 .23 . 40 .38 . 42 


* F.o.b. Cadillac, Mich. 


COTTON WASTE—The following prices are in cents per pound: 
New York —— 








Current One Year Ago Cleveland Chicage 
White... .... 11.00 to 13.00 13.00 16.50 12.00 to 16.50 
Colored mixed.... 8.50 to 12.00 10.00 13.00 11.50 to 14.00 
WIPING CLOTHS—Jobbers’ price per 1000 is as follows: 
ae it 133 x 204 
aii o Ais ere. nahh hy shad dias stk guatedle wis thetaae $52.00 $58.00 
ihe Fo fae peg OF inc crn clr haere E oe Pic’ a wae 48.00 50.00 


EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25 
lb. keg for black powder: 





Low Freezing — Gelatin————-—~ Black 
0% 40% 609% 80% Powder* 
DE SOM idee kawe $0.313 $0. 38} 5 $2 50 
Boston ...... _ $0. 253 284 35h 423 2.50 
COMED. 5 20.0% <0 05> = s ; i oan . 293 aaiies 2.45 
Mme EOIGY . oo 5. 6 sins at .27 . 343 443 2.55 
Serer ear a 32} 5 woh , 
SN. Nar ore e's, 005558 ; . 193 . 233 .34 44 2.45 
I 8 ve Leds. sw 3 Oxieie's . 20 . 273 . 343 otha 2.35 
St. Louis. .... She 20 (24 344 444 215 
ee . 182 . 26 eS 43 2. 50 
Dallas Pe dan nr 25 . 334 40 .50 
bos Anadles.::.......... 22 .29 37 a 3.05 
CHEMICALS 


SODIUM CYANIDE—New York price is 30c. per lb.; Denver, 44c.; 


Chicago, .314c.; St. Louis, 35c. 
SODIUM SULPHIDE- 


In New York the price per pound is 8}c. tor con- 
centrated, 4}c. for crystals. The St. Louis price is 9c. for concentrated, 20c. for 
fused; the Chicago price is 7}c. for concentrated, 3}c. for crystals. Concen- 


trated comes in 500-Ib. drums, the crystals in 440-lb. bbl. 


ZINC DUST—For 350 mesh the New York price is 16c. per lb.; Chicago, 
16c.; Denver, 14c. f.0.b. Pueblo; St. Louis, 16c. 


ALUMINUM DUST—Chicago price is $1.65 per Ib. 
MINERS’ LAMP CARBIDE—Prices net f.o.b. cars at warehouse points. 


Union Cameo Union 
100-Lb. Drums 100-Lb. Drums 25-Lb. Drums 
Per Ton Per Ton Per Drum 
East of the Mississippi, North of 
Chattanooga...... ae e. C1: $101.00 $1.52 
Southeastern portion U S.A a 115.50 110,50 1. 63 
Texas (except El Paso)............ 124.00 119.00 1.74 
El Paso, Texas..... Pee ee 126.00 121.00 boa 
eS oF eee ee 124.00 119.00 1.74 
West Coast 129.00 124.00 1.81 





